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in This Issue and the Next 


N THE ADJOINING COLUMN we present Martin Ebon’s analysis of 
the Greek elections in the hope that it will, while adding to the re- 
newed faith which Greece has instilled in democratic hearts the world 

over, introduce a note of sobriety into our mood of rejoicing. The prob- 
lems of this unhappy country, asserts Mr. Ebon—and he ought to know. 
having been a correspondent in that part of the world—are by no means 
solved by the happy turn at the polls. And he cogently explains why. 
Martin Ebon, as many of our readers know, is the author of an excellent 
study. World Communism Today. 


While on the subject of elections, this issue of 7ie New Leader hap- 
pens to be chockful of reports on them. Our foreign analyst, David J. 
Dallin, presents his version of the Soviet elections on Page Two. Three 
pages onward we publish a rather unique account of the mayoralty cam- 
paign in New Orleans. And on Page Seven—skipping over to fellow-voters 
abroad again—Zivko Topalovich takes us inside Yugoslavia‘’s ballot boxes. 
And we mean inside—for that stance, we understand, is common fo latter- 
day Yugoslav politics. On Pages Eight and Nine. we depart from the 
electoral theme to accompany Clinton S. Golden on an ECA-conducted 
tour of Europe which ends with the question: What will Europe do when 
Marshall Aid ceases? 

For the next issue we are not planning a single election report, but 
lest our readers forget what a democratic ballot box can do, we shall 
publish the story of a remarkable little man who has just been re-elected 
president of a remarkable little country—Juho Passikivi of Finland. 


_ J 





* TRIUMPHANT TRIUMVIRATE 





SOPHOCLES VENIZELOS 


AN EDITORIAL— 


Arms and the Goal 


HORTLY AFTER THIS APPEARS the first arms shipments to our 

Atlantic Pact allies, under the Military Aid Program, will be on 

their way to Europe. 
Western Europe’s initial quota, chiefly because she is the land power 
upon whom devolves primary responsibility for resisting armed aggres- 
sion from the East. The French Communists, aware of this, and intent 
therefore upon weakening their own country before Soviet imperialism, 
have for some weeks been conducting a well-organized campaign of direct 
action and sabotage designed to thwart MAP. A secondary aim of the 
French Communist party, but one which is foremost in Soviet plans 
concerning Asia, is to halt shipment of arms to the Bao Dai anti-Com- 
munist regime in Viet Nam. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, in particular, merits commendation 
for its brave stand in the face of Communist intimidation unprecedented 
even in turbulent France. The Communist deputies, exceeding the worst 
tactics our own Dixiecrats have ever attempted, not only filibustered in 
the Chamber for days on end but provoked actual rioting. By this means 
they were demonstrating—in a manner which should impress even O. John 
Rogge—their fundamental contempt for all democratic processes and for 
the very elements of courtesy and dignity which should obtain in any 
legislative body. Nevertheless, the anti-Communist parties supporting the 
Bidault Government passed a punitive measure providing five-to-ten-year 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





France is due to receive the greater part of 


Greek Liberals Face 


Insidious CP Threat 


By MARTIN EBON 


REECE HAS BECOME a bastion of democracy and anti-communism 
in southeast Europe. As Greece goes, so goes the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Now that the Greek people have voted themselves a change 

in government, will their nation continue to stand firm? Or will it fall 


into the trap of appeasement? 


It now looks as if the elections of March 5 will bring into power a three- 
party coalition. Last Sunday, three left-wing and center parties recom- 
mended that King Paul appoint General Nicholas Plastiras as Premier 
What kind of a Premier will the 72-year-old warrior-politician make? 


Trying to find a parallel for his 


the late President Eduard Benes of yf yee te akia. 


probable position, I keep thinking of 
But that implies a 


degree of diplomatic and intellectual sophistication not justified by the 


general’s career and background; it 
suggests a worldliness and vision not 
revealed in Plastiras’s life of intrigue, 
battle and coups d’état. 


WHY DID Plastiras’s National Prog- 


ressives get a vote nearly as large as 





GEORGE PAPANDREOU 


that of the well-entrenched Populists 
of Constantin Tsaldaris? 

Perhaps this is the answer: 

Many Greeks are tired of party 
wrangling, war-born insecurity, and the 
whole baffling issue of individual re- 
sponsibility; and so they voted for a 
father image, for the symbol of a pro- 
tector. Particularly after General Alex- 
ander Papagos brushed off the bland- 
ishments of politicians, Plastiras filled 
the bill—white mustache and all. 

But, Plastiras, of course, will not run 
the country by himself. His running- 
mate, Emmanuel Tsouderos, is likely 
to do quite a bit of policy-making 
Then, Sophocles Venizelos of the Lib- 
eral party—from which Plastiras se- 
ceded—is participating in the planned 
coalition. The third group’ which 
coalesced with Plastiras is the Demo- 
cratic Socialist party of George Pap- 
andreou. 

Papandreou hopes to act as a brake 
on any tendency to coast too far away 
from Greek stability and security. 
Plastiras won’t be able to swing Par- 
liament without the votes supplied by 
Venizelos and Papandreou. 

However, Plastiras as Premier will 
be heir to Plastiras the election candi- 
date. He pressed for a coalition gov- 


ernment that would include the Com- 
munists—in a country which knows 
the original Trojan horse at first hand 
He has charged that the Communist 
rebellion from 1946 to 1949 had been 
Athens 
ments—which is like saving that not 
the murderer but his victim is guilty 

We must keep in mind that the Com 


provoked by the govern 


munists openly supported a great nun 
ber of candidates running on thn 
Plastiras ticket. Their party did 
oppose Plastiras, although it h: 
abuse on nearly all other prominet 
candidat 

The Communists did not back 
one party, although thelr sympath 
were. certainly with the Dem« 
Front of John Sophianopoulos. tist 


the Communist “ree Greece” radi 
believed to be 
spent the three days before the elec 


located in Rumank 


tion plugging individual candidate 
That the Plastiras party Ww 


liamentary delegates who have Cor 


ill] have 1 


munist blessh is a disturbing 


THE TROUBLE IN GREECE §j; 
from over. The Communist re 
retreated into Albania and Bulgari: 
last August, because they had othe 
Cominform fish to fry particularly in 
Yugoslavia. But they adopted a new 
policy last November, designed to ex- 
ploit disgruntled Greek ex-soldiers, the 
country’s inflation, and the general 
dissatisfaction caused by economic in 
stability. 

Communism in Greece has quit 
frontal attacks, and has gone back t 
the tried-and-true Trojan horse meth 


bels 


ods. Will a Plastiras government be 
iomune to Communist machinations 

Vlastiras prides. himself on the rol 
he played during the December 1941 
civil war, when Communist-instigaied 
rebellion was crushed with the help of 
British troops. But an old general may 
understand what it means to deteat 
rebels on a battlefield, without being 
able to comprehend the more subt! 
and dangerous tactics of infiltration. 

Greece will once more bear watching 
very closely. The tendency of thinking 
of a small nation as “a bridge between 
East and West”—the thesis which was 
so disastrous to Czechoslovakia—is 
likely to come into the foreground. But 
Greece, which lies on the periphery of 
Soviet aggression, cannot afford to 
adopt a conciliatory attitude toward 
Communism. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 











— East and West 


The Soviet ‘Elections 











T WOULD BE WRONG TO OVERLOOK the 
|] significance of the Soviet parliamentary 
elections because these elections are a fake. 

Of course, the Supreme Soviet is no reflection 
of the political moods of the country; yet thé 
elections have serious meaning. The Soviet 
Parliament is a body of 1,302 men and women 
carefully selected from the “very best” and 
“most talented” people of 
Russia; it includes the Soviet 
“elite,” the men at the very 
top. It is thus a kind of ex- 
clusive club; the title “Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Soviet” 
not only provides for con- 
siderable material privileges, 
but classes its bearer among 
; the most powerful, honored 
sions and of course loyal adherents 

Dollin of the supreme leadership. 

The professions of the selected Soviet “law- 
makers” have been announced in the Soviet 
press. One-fourth of the 1,159 whose names 
were published, the largest group, are Com- 
munist party secretaries and high officials of 
the party. (If he is loyal and efficient, the party 
secretary is the local boss and his power is 
tremendous; he is the strong link between the 
Kremlin and the vast machinery of the state.) 
In addition, 120 ministers of the central govern- 
ment and of the governments of the “republics” 
sit in the new Supreme Soviet. Add finally 
30 MGB-MVD (secret police) bosses, 52 in- 
dustrial managers, 107 city mayors and chiefs 





of provinces. 

Unlike the British Parliament, the Supreme 
Soviet includes only thirteen trade-union offi- 
cials. Only 9 per cent of the total membership 
are workers, most of them “Stakhanovites”; 
only 2 per cent are peasants. On the other hand, 
there is a compact group, 152 men and women, 
designated as “chairmen of collective farms”— 
a privileged profession specializing in extract- 
peasants, collecting arrears, 
“labor discipline” among the 


ing grain from 
and supervising 
peasant-members of the kolkhoz. 

To make the Supreme Soviet representative 
of the Soviet Union, the most loyal and fawning 
professors, academicians, writers and artists 
are rewarded with a seat in oone of the two 
Houses. Those Soviet authors who have been 
noisiest in their denunciations of America are 
now legislators; some of them are known in 
this country: Ilya Ehrenburg, Vanda Visilevska 
and Konstantin Simonov. The fake “scientist” 
‘Trofim Lysenko, whose theories of genetics 
have won Communist party blessings, is a 
Soviet MP. 

ELECTIONS TO THE SUPREME SOVIET 
proceed on two levels: First, the future depu- 
ties are selected behind the closed doors of the 
Central Committee; next, an “electoral cam- 
paign” is launched in public. 

Since nomination is tantamount to election, 
the first stage is the more important of the two. 
A group of Communist party officials, acting 
under constant supervision of the Politburo, 
spent a month compiling the membership lists 
of the new parliament. This was a hard job. 
To select the right men in an atmosphere filled 
with intrigue, jealousy, ambition, insult, 
claim and counter-claim is not easy. Besides, 
certain instructions of the Politburo had to be 
observed: the percentage of women has to rise 
from one election to another to manifest the 
growing equality of sexes in the Soviet Union; 
“simple workers” and “simple kolkhoz-peas- 
ants” cannot be omitted for reasons of propa- 
ganda; “non-party” representation is necessary 
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to stress the solidarity between the people and 
the Communist party. In the first Supreme 
Soviet (1937-46), non-Communists constituted 
19 per cent of the membership; in the second 
(1946-50), 16 per cent; this time they will prob- 
ably amount to less than 16 per cent in order 
to demonstrate the growing support for Stalin 
and his party of the non-Communists (who 
number 97 per cent of the Russian people). 
After strenuous effort and dispute, and after 
sifting through thousands of communications 
from local party committees, the. list of the 
Soviet’s new “legislators” was completed about 
a month before election day. It could have been 
published immediately, for all the difference the 
formal “election” will make. But still another 
task remained to be performed by a second de- 


partment of the Party’s Central Committee. 

This other agency is one of the most remark- 
able institutions in the Stalinist party machin- 
ery. Called the Department of Mass Campaigns 
(it was recently renamed and reorganized), its 
proper name should be the Department of Wire- 
Pulling. The task of this agency is to make an 
unpopular law or political act appear to be the 
product of a spontaneous popular movement 
and so to shift responsibility for it upon the 
people. 

In the election campaign it was the task of 
this Department to have future representatives 
“nominated from below.” In a public meeting 
some unknown person, a “man from the people,” 
a common laborer or a peasant, takes the floor 
and proposes to elect to the Supreme Soviet N. 
or X. Everything is prearranged, of course, and 
the local party bosses support the motion. It 
is always carried unanimously. 

Then comes the “election” which supplies 
millions of votes in favor of a set of representa- 
tives who were selected, approved and con- 
firmed well in advance. 





— The Home Front 





When Are Slaves? 











N FEBRUARY 27, TONI SENDER brought 
Q) before the Economic and Social Council 

of the United Nations an accurate and 
authentic account of slavery as it is carried 
on inside the Soviet Union. As a representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor— 
and not without encouragement and assistance 
from The New Leader—she has done a thorough 
research job. She showed 
that as much as 10 or 15 or 
even 40 per cent of the labor 
in certain Soviet industries 
is performed by slaves. 

We have published peri- 
odically the reports of men 
who have escaped from Rus- 
sian concentration camps. 
Miss Sender calls. the Rus- 
sian forced labor system 
slavery. But it is much worse 
than what was known as slavery in this coun- 
try. The poor victims of the Soviet slave 
system lead the lives of animals for a few years 
and are then dumped into unmarked graves, 
although most of them are guilty of no crime. 

On March 2 there appeared before the same 
UN body Mr. Rowland Watts to deliver a re- 
port on slave labor in the United States. From 
the start I want to guard against the impression 
that I am against anything which Mr. Watts 
did or said. Inside the boundaries of our coun- 
try there is a good deal of labor which is per- 
formed under various forms of compulsion. 
There is, too, a good deal of labor which is 
performed under unsanitary and unpleasant 
conditions. Mr. Watts spoke as the representa- 
tive of the Workers Defense League. For many 
years this organization has been one of the 
most alert, energetic and useful outfits to stand 
guard along our social borders. 





Bohn 


* 


ACCORDING TO THE REPORT in the New 
York Times, the picture of American slavery 
portrayed by Mr. Watts was made up chiefly 
of details drawn from accounts of imported 
West Indian laborers on the East coast and 
from those of Mexicans employed in the West. 
I have seen much of these hard-working and 
unfortunately-situated people in many different 
states. Certainly nobody in any country ought 
to be asked to work or be allowed to work 
under conditions which prevail in the camps 
where these people are herded together. It is 
particularly horrifying to have children living 
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By William E. Bohn 


in the shacks which serve as homes for these 
wandering toilers. 

All right. That is agreed to. I also agree that 
every American should give as much as he can 
to support the Workers Defense League, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. All of these 
groups have fought vigorously and successfully 
against the kind of thing Mr. Watts described 
before the United Nati®hs. Immense good has 
been done by exposing the social cancers. Laws 
have been passed and the number of sufferers 
has been enormously reduced during the past 
three decades. What there is left of this mode 
of oppression should be attacked energetically 
and continuously. 


* * 


BUT NOW I COME to a part of this revela- 
tion to which I strenuously object. On February 
28 the Times carried on its.front page a two- 
decker head: “U.N. Hears That Soviet Bases 
Its Economy on Slave Labor.” On March 3 it 
displayed in exactly the same spot and in pre- 
cisely the same type: “U.S. Is Charged Before 
U.N. With Tolerating Slave Labor.” 

These two headlines equate the system of 
contract labor here in the U.S. which sends a 
few hundreds of thousands of workers across 
the country under admittedly evil conditions, 
with the Soviet system of concentration camp 
slavery which means death to millions. Ac- 
cording to the account given by Mr. Watts, 
200,000 so-called Mexican wetbacks entered the 
United States illegally last summer in order to 
work on farms and in orchards. They swam 
the Rio Grande seeking this “slavery.” But there 
is no record of anyone crossing any body of 
water to reach a Russian concentration camp. 
To pretend that the two evils are at all com- 
parable is to perpetrate an enormous and dan- 
gerous falsehood. It is the sort of thing which 
is carried on by the enemies of democracy. We 
—especially sound and effective reformers like 
the men of the Workers Defense League— 
should not commit such blunders. 

I notice that the WDL has just released to 
its friends File No. 716-S, which contains proof 
of peonage in the turpentine camps of Florida. 
To make a frontal attack on peonage, these 
men and women need $65,000. It is a small 
sum. For such a cause we should give them 
more. But the mailing of this appeal gives me 
a chance to remind them of these facts:. In 
Russia no such appeals go out. There is no 
WDL. The slaves have no friends. 


elephone: SPring 7-8260-1-2. Washington Bureau: 5606 Madison 
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McCarthy By the Numbers 
It's 81, It's 200, It's ‘57, It's Strike Three, No? 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LMOST FOUR WEEKS AGO Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Wisconsin 
Republican, startled the nation with a speech in the Senate charging 
that there are 81 known Communists and fellow-travelers still 


jurking in our State Department. 


Later at Wheeling, W. Va., Senator McCarthy expanded the number 
to over 200. Later still, in a dispute with Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois 


in the Senate chamber, McCarthy said, 
“I think there are at least 57 Commu- 
nists in the State Department.” 


While Senator McCarthy seemed a 
litle uncertain about his figures, there 
was no uncertanty about the fact that 
the subject itself touched a live nerve 
so far as the public is concerned, That’s 
not hard to understand. The fact of 
Soviet spying is now sufficiently 
proved to be entirely credible; the fact 
of hostility between the Soviet Union 
and the United States is self-evident; 
the fact of the cold war is real and 
palpable; ‘and the possibilities of a hot 
war cannot be ignored. 

If there never had been an Alger 
Hiss in the State Department; if the 
record of Américan diplomacy from the 
period of Teheran to the period of 
China were not marked by such fail- 
ure, the public might not today feel 
there is ground for apprehension. 

It was against this background that 
Senator McCarthy launched his recent 
charges. The nation waited with baited 
breath for the hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
at which McCarthy was going to 
produce some facts and evidence to 
support his charges. 

Senator McCarthy has had his op- 
portunity. The result has been disap- 
pointing. 

THE SENSE of disappointment can 
be followed from its inception in the 
wordy wrangle between Senator 
McCarthy and Subcommittee Chair- 
man Millard Tydings, conservative 
Maryland Democrat, at the openng of 
the hearings. A revealing tip-off came 
over the question of whether Senator 
McCarthy was making any charges 
against anybody. 

McCarthy insisted, contrary to the 
general understanding from the tenor 
of his speech on February 20 in the 
Senate: “I am not making charges. I 
am giving the committee information 
on individuals who, according to all 
the rules of common sense, are ex- 
tremely bad security risks.” 

This illuminated what was later so 
disappointing about Senator McCarthy's 
presentation. The moment he indicated 
that he was applying what he called 
rules of common sense as the criterion 
of judgment, he raised the question 
of whose rules of common sense. Ob- 
viously, in this case, the answer was 
Senator McCarthy’s rules of common 
sense; which, boiled down, meant in 
plain words that Senator McCarthy 
was going to express his opinons, not 
give facts and evidence. ’ 

Senator McCarthy’s opinions may be 
interesting—and if he had _ ever 
demonstrated in any way in the past 
that he is an expert on this subject 
his opinions might have been even 
more than interesting. But simply as 
the opinions of someone with no more 
expertness than the average man-on- 
the-street, they just didn’t offer a sound 
or sensible basis for puplic excitement. 

ox * * 

THOSE WHO AGREE with Senator 
McCarthy’s basic thesis that innocents 
and fellow-trevelers often can prove 
more dangerous in objective fact than 
the bona fide Communist party mem- 
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ber, cannot be grateful to the Senator 
for the carelessnes with which he pre- 
pared his case. 

Without being tiresome about the 
petty details, Senator McCarthy lost 
public support and confidence when he 
committed a bobble in each of the first 
two cases he presented. 

McCarthy represented Judge Kenyon 
as being in the State Department now. 
It turned out that she was never in the 
State Department, but in the UN Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, 

McCarthy fell into an embarrassing 
bobble through sheer carelessness, and 
failed to extricate himself when he 
charged a high State Department 
official with having attempted to alter 
department loyalty records. Later, he 
discovered that the person he had in 
mind was the same man he had ref- 
erred to in his Senate speech of Feb- 
ruary 20 with the highest praise as be- 


vigorous opponents of Communists and 
fellow-travelers in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Informed grapevine reports in Wash- 
ington. intimated that the man 
McCarthy had in mind was Joseph A. 
Panuch, a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State in the administrative division 
from 1945 to 1947, who later became an 
adviser to Gen. Lucius B. Clay in 
Germany. 

When Senator Tydings impishly tried 
to reveal McCarthy’s embarrassment 
by asking him to name the State De- 
partment official he charged with at- 
tempting to alter loyalty 
McCarthy impaled himself on the other 
horn of his dilemma by saying he 
would not or could not name the man. 


fe 


records 


ONE OF THE unfortunate results of 
the MeGarthy fiasco is to make the 
public increasingly skeptical of all 
charges by anybody about Communists. 
Another time somebody else might 
have some charges to make that are 
backed up with facts, and it would 
be very unfortunate if the public got 
accustomed to regarding all such 
charges as being merely “red herrings.” 

Were Senator McCarthy a better 
practical psychologist, he would not 
contribute to such a state of mind. 
The Senator, in fact, has much to learn 
from the way Communists themselves 


have used his type of ineptness as 3 
cloak for their activities. 

Thirty years ago Social Democrats 
who saw the menace and immorality 
of communism charged, on a rather 
sound basis, as it new develops, that 
Moseow was financing American Com- 
munists. 

To counter this attack, the Commu- 
nists themselves picked up the charge 
and repeated it at every opportunity 
It became a standard joke. Instead oi 
inviting a young lady to come up and 
see their etchings, Communists, with 
broad grins, invited them to come up 
and see their Moscow gold. It began to 
make the charge of Moscow gold sound 
ridiculous—which was what the Com 
munists wanted to achieve—and after 
a while the public quit paying atten- 
tion to it, until just very recently) 
when, after 30 years, proof was finall: 
produced that there was Moscow gold 
that it had financed the American 
Communists, and that it had paid for 
the creation of the Communist es- 
pionage network here. 

Those of us who half-expected that 
Senator McCarthy might give us some- 
thing solid and substantial to hang 
our hats on, are left with the feeling 
that the Senator has turned out to be 
a big disappointment. In the future, hx 
ought to leave this subject to people 
who understand it. 


ing one of the most outspoken and 





—S$quinting at Labor 











O CONTEST. A month ago. we commented on 
the size and activity of the labor contingent on 
Capitol Hill. Since then, the staff of the Con- 


gressional Quarterly News Features has prepared a° 


detailed analysis of the figures reported by Washington 
lobbyists. The analysis should prove that American 
unions in 1949 were able to spend on lobbying only a 
small fraction of the amount their enemies put up. It 
shows, for example, that the entire 
AFL spent less on lobbying last year 
than the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, and that the 
CIO unions spent less than a third 
as much as the AFL. It also shows 
that the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government had the country’s 
second biggest lobby in 1949 (ihe 
American Medical Association had 
the biggest): it spent $621,000, or 
more than twice as much as the 
whole labor movement put together. 
This Committee is currently sending 
out tons of literature advocating “a positive labor pro- 
gram,” which includes: repeal of all Federal labor laws: 
repeal of unemployment compensation laws; abolition 
of the right to strike and/or picket; and the elimination 
(this gets more “positive” as you go along) of collective 
bargaining. The total lobbying expenditures of all 
labor groups were $257,000. Manufacturing groups 
spent $3.280,000. 





Seligman 


HE’S UP! HE’S DOWN! HIT HIM AGAIN! For 
approximately the fifth time in his long and cyclical 
career, Louis Weinstock has been expelled from mem- 
bership in the AFL. Painters. The issue this time, as 
usual, is communism: Louis is a Communist, and Dis- 
trict Council 9 of the Painters decided it was time to 
get rid of him. Along with Louis, the Council expelled 
Morris Davis and Morris Gainer, who are also Stalinists. 
One difficulty is that all three men are firmly en- 
trenched in their various locals, which have already 
passed resolutions supporting them against the Council. 
Another difficulty is that the Council, in expelling the 
men, made it clear that expulsion earried with it a 


By Daniel Seligman 


denial of the right to work in New York as a painter. 
This seems to have been a tactical mistake; it brought 
over a number of anti-Communists to Weinstock’s side 
In any case, Louis is a hardy man; as the Daily Worke: 
cheerfully points out, he was previously expelled iv 
1932, 1933, 1936 and 1938, but he is still the President 
of Painters Local 848. 

LOOKING BACKWARD. The two Trotskyite papers, 
Labor Action and the Militant, had an immense lot of 
fun with the CP during the coal strike. The comrades 
jumped into the strike at the beginning and told the 
miners, in effect, not to worry because the Daily Worker 
was standing behind them. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
and Steve Nelson wrote long, heart-warming accounts 
of the bond which has always existed between Thir- 
teenth Street and the men in the pits; and John Gates 
was photographed personally supervising shipments of 
food to the coal fields. The Trotskyites, however, per- 
sisted in calling the miners’ attention to the Communist 
record on srikes during the war. An industrious re- 
searcher from the Militant went through a file of old 
Daily Workers and discovered that the miners’ strike 
in the spring of 1943 aroused only demands for Lewis’ 
head on Thirteenth Street. The Worker of June 11, 1943. 
wrote: “The miners must return to work immediately 
. . . uphold the Commander-in-Chief in WHATEVER 
STEPS MAY BE NECESSARY.” 

% * tt 

A LOOK AT THE RECORD. The NLRB’s report on 
ifs activities during 1949 appears to confirm ‘most of 
organized labor’s complaints against the Taft-Hartley 
Act and Robert N. Denham. The report shows, first of 
all, that the Act did not effectively “simplify” the 
Board's operations: it handled 32.796 cases during the 
year, or more ihan twice as many as it handled during 
the peak years of the Wagner Act. The report also 
shows that Denham petitioned for 32 injunctions in 
1949, all of them against unions, and that the courts 
granted eighteen. And it shows that the couniry’s em- 
ployees have not been convinced by Taft &Hartley that 
their labor leaders are tyrants: in 15,000 union shop 
elections, involving almost two million workers, the 
vote went for a union shop 97 per cent of the time. 











—— East and West 


The Soviet ‘Elections 





By David J. Dallin — 





T WOULD BE WRONG TO OVERLOOK the 
significance of the Soviet parliamentary 
elections because these elections are a fake. 

Of course, the Supreme Soviet is no reflection 
of the political moods of the country; yet thé 
elections have serious meaning. The Soviet 
Parliament is a body of 1,302 men and women 
carefully selected from the “very best” and 
“most talented” people of 
Russia; it includes the Soviet 
“elite,” the men at the very 
top. It is thus a kind of ex- 
clusive club; the title “Mem- 
ber of the Supreme Soviet” 
not only provides for con- 
siderable material privileges, 
but classes its bearer among 
Ps the most powerful, honored 
song and of course loyal adherents 
Dallin of the supreme leadership. 
The professions of the selected Soviet “law- 
makers” have been announced in the Soviet 
press. One-fourth of the 1,159 whose names 
were published, the largest group, are Com- 
munist party secretaries and high officials of 
the party. (If he is loyal and efficient, the party 
secretary is the local boss and his power 1s 
tremendous; he is the strong link between the 
Kremlin and the vast machinery of the state.) 
In addition, 120 ministers of the central govern- 
ment and of the governments of the “republics” 
sit in the new Supreme Soviet. Add finally 
30 MGB-MVD (secret police) bosses, 52 in- 
dustrial managers, 107 city mayors and chiefs 





of provinces. 

Unlike the British Parliament, the Supreme 
Soviet includes only thirteen trade-union offi- 
cials. Only 9 per cent of the total membership 
are workers, most of them “Stakhanovites”; 
only 2 per cent are peasants. On the other hand, 
there is a compact group, 152 men and women, 
designated as “chairmen of collective farms”— 
a privileged profession specializing in extract- 
ing grain from peasants, collecting arrears, 
and supervising “labor discipline” among the 
peasant-members of the kolkhoz. 

To make the Supreme Soviet representative 
of the Soviet Union, the most loyal and fawning 
professors, academicians, writers and artists 
are rewarded with a seat in oone of the two 
Houses. Those Soviet authors who have been 
noisiest in their denunciations of America are 
now legislators; some of them are known in 
this country: Ilya Ehrenburg, Vanda Visilevska 
and Konstantin Simonov. The fake “scientist” 
‘Trofim Lysenko, whose theories of genetics 
have won Communist party blessings, is a 
Soviet MP. 

g a ae 

ELECTIONS TO THE SUPREME SOVIET 
proceed on two levels: First, the future depu- 
ties are selected behind the closed doors of the 
Central Committee; next, an “electoral cam- 
paign” is launched in public. 

Since nomination is tantamount to election, 
the first stage is the more important of the two. 
A group of Communist party officials, acting 
under constant supervision of the Politburo, 
spent a month compiling the membership lists 
of the new parliament. This was a hard job. 
To select the right men in an atmosphere filled 
with intrigue, jealousy, ambition, insult, 
claim and counter-claim is not easy. Besides, 
certain instructions of the Politburo had to be 
observed: the percentage of women has to rise 
from one election to another to manifest the 
growing equality of sexes in the Soviet Union; 
“simple workers” and “simple kolkhoz-peas- 
ants” cannot be omitted for reasons of propa- 
ganda; “non-party” representation is necessary 
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to stress the solidarity between the people and 
the Communist party. In the first Supreme 
Soviet (1937-46), non-Communists constituted 
19 per cent of the membership; in the second 
(1946-50), 16 per cent; this time they will prob- 
ably amount to less than 16 per cent in order 
to demonstrate the growing support for Stalin 
and his party of the non-Communists (who 
number 97 per cent of the Russian people). 
After strenuous effort and dispute, and after 
sifting through thousands of communications 
from local party committees, the list of the 
Soviet’s new “legislators” was completed about 
a month before election day. It could have been 
published immediately, for all the difference the 
formal “election” will make. But still another 
task remained to be performed by a second de- 


partment of the Party’s Central Committee. 

This other agency is one of the most remark- 
able institutions in the Stalinist party machin- 
ery. Called the Department of Mass Campaigns 
(it was recently renamed and reorganized), its 
proper name should be the Department of Wire- 
Pulling. The task of this agency is to make an 
unpopular law or political act appear to be the 
product of a spontaneous popular movement 
and so to shift responsibility for it upon the 
people. 


In the election campaign it was the task of 
this Department to have future representatives 
“nominated from below.” In a public meeting 
some unknown person, a “man from the people,” 
a common laborer or a peasant, takes the floor 
and proposes to elect to the Supreme Soviet N. 
or X. Everything is prearranged, of course, and 
the local party bosses support the motion. It 
is always carried unanimously. 

Then comes the “election” which supplies 
millions of votes in favor of a set of representa- 
tives who were selected, approved and con- 
firmed well in advance. 








The Home Front 





When Are Slaves? 








By William E. Bohn 





N FEBRUARY 27, TONI SENDER brought 
Q before the Economic and Social Council 

of the United Nations an accurate and 
authentic account of slavery as it is carried 
on inside the Soviet Union. As a representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor— 
and not without encouragement and assistance 
from The New Leader—she has done a thorough 
research job. She showed 
that as much as 10 or 15 or 
even 40 per cent of the labor 
in certain Soviet industries 
is performed by slaves. 

We have published peri- 
odically the reports of men 
who have escaped from Rus- 
sian concentration camps. 
Miss Sender calls. the Rus- 
Bohn sian forced labor system 

slavery. But it is much worse 
than what was known as slavery in this coun- 
try. The poor victims of the Soviet slave 
system lead the lives of animals for a few years 
and are then dumped into unmarked graves, 
although most of them are guilty of no crime. 

On March 2 there appeared before the same 
UN body Mr. Rowland Watts to deliver a re- 
port on slave labor in the United States. From 
the start I want to guard against the impression 
that I am against anything which Mr. Watts 
did or said. Inside the boundaries of our coun- 
try there is a good deal of labor which is per- 
formed under various forms of compulsion. 
There is, too, a good deal of labor which is 
performed under unsanitary and unpleasant 
conditions. Mr. Watts spoke as the representa- 
tive of the Workers Defense League. For many 
years this organization has been one of the 
most alert, energetic and useful outfits to stand 
guard along our social borders. 





* 


ACCORDING TO THE REPORT in the New 
York Times, the picture of American slavery 
portrayed by Mr. Watts was made up chiefly 
of details drawn from accounts of imported 
West Indian laborers on the East coast and 
from those of Mexicans employed in the West. 
I have seen much of these hard-working and 
unfortunately-situated people in many different 
states. Certainly nobody in any country ought 
to be asked to work or be allowed to work 
under conditions which prevail in the camps 
where these people are herded together. It is 
particularly horrifying to have children living 
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in the shacks which serve as homes for these 
wandering toilers. 

All right. That is agreed to. I also agree that 
every American should give as much as he can 
to support the Workers Defense League, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. All of these 
groups have fought vigorously and successfully 
against the kind of thing Mr. Watts described 
before the United Natifhs. Immense good has 
been done by exposing the social cancers. Laws 
have been passed and the number of sufferers 
has been enormously reduced during the past 
three decades. What there is left of this mode 
of oppression should be attacked energetically 
and continuously. 

BUT NOW I COME to a part of this revela- 
tion to which I strenuously object. On February 
28 the Times carried on its front page a two- 
decker head: “U.N. Hears That Soviet Bases 
Its Economy on Slave Labor.” On March 3 it 
displayed in exactly the same spot and in pre- 
cisely the same type: “U.S. Is Charged Before 
U.N. With Tolerating Slave Labor.” 

These two headlines equate the system of 
contract labor here in the U.S. which sends a 
few hundreds of thousands of workers across 
the country under admittedly evil conditions, 
with the Soviet system of concentration camp 
slavery which means death to millions. Ac- 
cording to the account given by Mr. Watts, 
200,000 so-called Mexican wetbacks entered the 
United States illegally last summer in order to 
work on farms and in orchards. They swam 
the Rio Grande seeking this “slavery.” But there 
is no record of anyone crossing any body of 
water to reach a Russian concentration camp. 
To pretend that the two evils are at all com- 
parable is to perpetrate an enormous and dan- 
gerous falsehood. It is the sort of thing which 
is carried on by the enemies of democracy. We 
—especially sound and effective reformers like 
the men of the Workers Defense League— 
should not commit such blunders. 

I notice that the WDL has just released to 
its friends File No. 716-S, which contains proof 
of peonage in the turpentine camps of Florida. 
To make a frontal attack on peonage, these 
men and women need $65,000. It is a small 
sum. For such a cause we should give them 
more. But the mailing of this appeal gives me 
a chance to remind them of these facts:. In 
Russia no such appeals go out. There is no 
WDL. The slaves have no friends. 
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McCarthy By the Numbers 





It's 81, It's 200, It's 57, It's Strike Three, No? 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LMOST FOUR WEEKS AGO Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Wisconsin 
Republican, startled the nation with a speech in the Senate charging 
that there are 81 known Communists and fellow-travelers still 


lurking in our State Department.~ 


Later at Wheeling, W. Va., Senator McCarthy expanded the number 
to over 200. Later still, in a dispute with Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois 


in the Senate chamber, McCarthy said, 
“I think there are at least 57 Commu- 
nists in the State Department.” 

While Senator McCarthy seemed a 
litle uncertain about his figures, there 
was no uncertanty about the fact that 
the subject itself touched a live nerve 
so far as the public is concerned, That’s 
not hard to understand. The fact of 
Soviet spying is now sufficiently 
proved to be entirely credible; the fact 
of hostility between the Soviet Union 
and the United States is self-evident; 
the fact of the cold war is real and 
palpable; ‘and the possibilities of a hot 
war cannot be ignored. 

If there never had been an Alger 
Hiss in the State Department; if the 
record of Américan diplomacy from the 
period of Teheran to the period of 
China were not marked by such fail- 
ure, the public might not today feel 
there is ground for apprehension. 

It was against this background that 
Senator McCarthy launched his recent 
charges. The nation waited with baited 
breath for the hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
at which McCarthy was going to 
produce some facts and evidence to 
support his charges. 

Senator McCarthy has had his op- 
portunity. The result has been disap- 
pointing, 

‘* cd * 

THE SENSE of disappointment can 
be followed from its inception in the 
wordy wrangle between Senator 
McCarthy and Subcommittee Chair- 
man Millard Tydings, conservative 
Maryland Democrat, at the openng of 
the hearings. A revealing tip-off came 
over the question of whether Senator 
McCarthy was making any charges 
against anybody. 

McCarthy insisted, contrary to the 
general understanding from the tenor 
of his speech on February 20 in the 
Senate: “I am not making charges. I 
am giving the committee information 
on individuals who, according to all 
the rules of common sense, are ex- 
tremely bad security risks.” 

This illuminated what was later so 
disappointing about Senator McCarthy's 
presentation. The moment he indicated 
that he was applying what he called 
rules of common sense as the criterion 
of judgment, he raised the question 
of whose rules of common sense. Ob- 
viously, in this case, the answer was 
Senator McCarthy’s rules of common 
sense; which, boiled down, meant in 
plain words that Senator McCarthy 
was going to express his opinons, not 
give facts and evidence. ? 

Senator McCarthy’s opinions may be 
interesting—and if he had _ ever 
demonstrated in any way in the past 
that he is an expert on this subject 
his opinions might have been even 
more than interesting. But simply as 
the opinions of someone with no more 
expertness than the average man-on- 
the-street, they just didn’t offer a sound 
or sensible basis for puplic excitement. 

x > a 

THOSE WHO AGREE with Senator 
McCarthy's basic thesis that innocents 
and fellow-travelers often can prove 
more dangerous in objective fact than 
the bona fide Communist party mem- 
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ber, cannot be grateful to the Senator 
for the carelessnes with which he pre- 
pared his case. 

Without being tiresome about the 
petty details, Senator McCarthy lost 
public support and confidence when he 


vigorous opponents of Communists and 
fellow-travelers in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Informed grapevine reports in Wash- 
ington. intimated that the man 
McCarthy had in mind was Joseph A. 
Panuch, a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State in the administrative division 
from 1945 to 1947, who later became an 
adviser to Gen. Lucius B. Clay in 
Germany. 

When Senator Tydings impishly tried 
to reveal McCarthy’s embarrassment 
by asking him to name the State De- 
partment official he charged with at- 
tempting to alter loyalty 
McCarthy impaled himself on the other 


records 


have used his type of ineptness as 3 
cloak for their activities. 

Thirty years ago Social Democrats 
who saw the menace and immorality 
of communism charged, on a rather 
sound basis, as it new develops, that 
Moseow was financing American Com- 
munists. 

To counter this attack, the Commu- 
nists themselves picked up the charge 
and repeated it at every opportunity 
It became a standard joke. Instead oi 
inviting a young lady to come up and 
see their etchings, Communists, with 
broad grins, invited them to come up 
and see their Moscow gold. It began to 
make the charge of Moscow gold sound 


committed a bobble in each of the first horn of his dilemma by saying he 
not name the man. 


two cases he presented. 

McCarthy represented Judge Kenyon 
as being in the State Department now. 
It turned out that she was never in the 
State Department, but in the UN Com- 


would not or could 


skeptical of all 


ridiculous—which was what the Com 
munists wanted to achieve—and after 
a while the public quit paying atten- 


ONE OF THE unfortunate results of tion to it, until just very recently 
the MeGarthy fiasco is to make the 
public increasingly 


when, after 30 years, proof was finall: 
produced that there was Moscow gold 


mission on the Status of Women, charges by anybody about Communists. that it had financed the American 
McCarthy fell into an embarrassing Another time somebody else might Communists, and that it had paid for 
bobble through sheer carelessness, and have some charges to make that are the creation of the Communist es- 


failed to extricate himself when he 
charged a high State Department 
official with having attempted to alter 
department loyalty records. Later, he 
discovered that the person he had in 
mind was the same man he had ref- 
erred to in his Senate speech of Feb- 
ruary 20 with the highest praise as be- 
ing one of the most outspoken and 


accustomed to 





backed up with facts, and it would 
be very unfortunate if thé public got 
regarding all such 
charges as being merely “red herrings.” thing solid and substantial to hang 

Were Senator McCarthy a better 
practical psychologist, he would not 
contribute to such a state of mind. 
The Senator, in fact, has much to learn 
from the way Communists themselves 


—S$quinting at Labor 


pionage network here. 
Those of us who half-expected that 
Senator McCarthy might give us some- 


our hats on, are left with the feeling 
that the Senator has turned out to be 
a big disappointment. In the future, hi 
ought to leave this subject to people 
who understand it. 








By Daniel Seligman 





O CONTEST. A month ago. we commented on 
the size and activity of the labor contingent on 
Capitol Hill. Since then, the staff of the Con- 


gressional Quarterly News Features has prepared a-° 


detailed analysis of the figures reported by Washington 
lobbyists. The analysis should prove that American 
unions in 1949 were able to spend on lobbying only a 
small fraction of the amount their enemies put up. It 
shows, for example, that the entire 
AFL spent less on lobbying last year 
than the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, and that the 
CIO unions spent less than a third 
as much as the AFL. It also shows 
that the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government had the country’s 
second biggest lobby in 1949 (the 
American Medical Association had 
the biggest): it spent $621,000, or 
more than twice as much as the 
whole labor movement put together. 
This Committee is currently sending 
out tons of literature advocating “a positive labor pro- 
grarn,”” which includes: repeal of all Federal labor laws; 
rep« i of unemployment compensation laws; abolition 
of the right to strike and/or picket; and the elimination 
(this gets more “positive” as you go along) of collective 
bargaining. The total lobbying expenditures of all 
labor groups were $257,000. Manufacturing groups 
speni $3,280,000. 
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HE’S UP! HE’S DOWN! HIT HIM AGAIN! For 
approximately the fifth time in his long and cyclical 
career, Louis Weinstock has been expelled from mem- 
bership in the AFL. Painters, The issue this time, as 
usual, is communism: Louis is a Communist, and Dis- 
trict Council 9 of the Painters decided it was time to 
get rid of him. Along with Louis, the Council expelled 
Morris Davis and Morris Gainer, who are also Stalinists. 
One difficulty is that all three men are firmly en- 
trenched in their various locals, which have already 
passed resolutions supporting them against the Council. 
Another difficulty is that the Council, in expelling the 
men, made it clear that expulsion earried with it a 


denial of the right to work in New York as a painter. 
This seems to have been a tactical mistake; it brought 
over a number of anti-Communists to Weinstock’s side 
In any case, Louis is a hardy man; as the Daily Worke1 
cheerfully points out, he was previously expelled in 
1932, 1933, 1936 and 1938, but he is still the President 
of Painters Local 848. 

LOOKING BACKWARD. The two Trotskyite papers, 
Labor Action and the Militant, had an immense lot of 
fun with the CP during the coal strike. The comrades 
jumped into the strike at the beginning and told the 
miners, in effect, not to worry because the Daily Worke: 
was standing behind them. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
and Steve Nelson wrote long, heart-warming accounts 
of the bond which has always existed between Thir- 
teenth Street and the men in the pits; and John Gates 
was photographed personally supervising shipments of 
food to the coal fields. The Trotskyites, however, per- 
sisted in calling the miners’ attention to the Communist 
record on srikes during the war. An industrious re- 
searcher from the Militant went through a file of old 
Daily Workers and discovered that the miners’ strike 
in the spring of 1943 aroused only demands for Lewis’ 
head on Thirteenth Street. The Worker of June 11, 1943, 
wrote: “The miners must return to work immediately 

. uphold the Commander-in-Chief in WHATEVER 
STEPS MAY BE NECESSARY.” 

uK ox a 

A LOOK AT THE RECORD. The NLRB’s report on 
ifs activities during 1949 appears to confirm ‘most of 
organized labor’s complaints against the Taft-Hartley 
Act and Robert N. Denham. The report shows, first of 
all, that the Act did not effectively “simplify” the 
Board's operations: it handled 32.796 cases during the 
year, or more than twice as many as it handled during 
the peak years of the Wagner Act. The report also 
shows that Denham petitioned for 32 injunctions in 
1949, all of them against unions, and that the courts 
granted eighteen. And it shows that the country’s em- 
ployees have not been convinced by Taft &Hartley that 
their labor leaders are tyrants: in 15,000 union shop 
elections, involving almost two million workers, the 
vote went for a union shop 97 per cent of the time. 








TAFT-HARTLEY: A Legal Analysis 


By MORRIS D. FORKOSCH 


(First of two articles.) 


HE ACTIVITIES of John L. Lewis, 

and the tensions caused In our 

interdependent economic system 
yy coal and other labor disputes, have 
nce more focused attention upon the 
Taft-Hartley Act and its injunction pro- 
visions. Most people, when discussing 
Taft-Hartley, have in mind chiefly its 
national health and safety” injunction 
lause. But actually, four types of in 
under the Act, 
be obtained by 


unctions are obtainable 
and none of these can 


private individual or corporation. 
nly the Government, acting through 
lesignated officials, may petition for 
and obtain an injunction. There is no 
eption to this limitation. 
The first type of injunction is found 
nder Sec. 10 (e) of the 


Act, Sec. 10 (1) of the Taft 


amended 


lartle Act in itiret 
N t itional Labo Relatio 
i en iducts two type Oi 
n th presentation and the 
plaint type The first concerns the 
lestion of who to be collective 
ining rep entative of the em 
lovee The econd concerns untall 
pjractice mimitted by an em 
er or u ! c. 10 (a) of the Taft 
rtley Act giv t NLRB power “to 
t al | ) e! ! ! 
) I ct ri 
I I plain l 
the «¢ " 1d ge to h 
tte practice nd 
NLRB } te t 
( 1 S's 
B ( 
nlor 
té 
i I Nn ist 
I to 
1 ( i 
tion 1 
{ not 1) « i¢ the « irt 
y punisi the empl el 
te pt of tl court (not bo a) upon 
board petition therefor. 
The NLRB thereupon petitions the 
ieral Court of Appeals, under Sec. 10 
for the enforcement of such orde) 
nd for appropriate temporary relief o1 
estraining order’’—in plain English, an 
unction and the court | grants | 
ich temporary relief or restraiming 
jer as it deems just and proper.” T1 
med No LaGuardia Anti-Injun 
in Act of 1932, which prevents federal 
urts fron ling injunctions in laboi 
pute unle certain procedures are 
llowed, is expressly not a limitation 





n the court 
Sec. 10 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


WHO PROCESSES and, in the name 


injunctive powers unde l 


f the NLRB, makes and prefers charges 
oncerning epre entation or a com- 
laint of an unfair labor practice? 
Inder Sec. 3 (d), a “General Counsel 

the Board” created who exercises 
eneral supervision over all attorneys 


nd has “final authority ... in respect 
the investigation of charges and 1 
uance of complaints under Section 10.” 
This independent Counsel does not 
nake any final decision on any unfair 
abor practice charge, but initially in- 
vestigates and determines whether or 
In this 
1e is all-powerful, cannot be restrained 


directed by the board, and cannot be 


t to issue a formal complaint 





« Morris D. Forkosch, Professor of 
Law at Brooklyn Law School, was a 
prosecutor in the war crimes trials in 
Japan. A specialist in labor law, he 
has written articles on the subject for 
the New York Law Journal and other 
professional publications. This is his 


first appearance in Phé New Leader. 
— 
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stayed by the courts in issuing a com- 
plaint. Once he does issue a complaint, 
however, he acts as the attorney who 
presents the case to the board, analog- 
ous to a district attorney who investi- 
gates and presents evidence to a grand 
jury. 

Assuming the General Counsel’s in- 
vestigations result in the issuance of an 
unfair labor practice charge, then under 
Sec. 10 (j), and regardless of the ulti- 
nate holding of the board, power is 
given to petition immediately any Fed- 
eral District Court “for appropriate 
temporary relief or restraining order.” 
This is the second type of injunction 
possible under Taft-Hartley. 

In the first type of injunction, the 
board can petition for, and the Court 
of Appeals can issue an order for en- 
forcement, as well as for an injunction; 


members which the employer has al- 
ready given to another union’s members. 

Now under Sec. 10, Subdivision 1, a 
charge of a union unfair labor practice 
of types 1, 2 or 3 above is given priority 
over all other charges insofar as the 
preliminary investigation is concerned. 
If the General Counsel “has reasonable 
cause to believe such charge is true and 
that a complaint should be issued, he 
shall [petition any District Court] for 
appropriate injunctive relief pending 
the final adjudication of the board.” In 
addition, the District Court may im- 
mediately issue a preliminary, tempo- 
rary restraining order, good for no more 
than five days, provided substantial and 
irreparable injury will otherwise result. 

Since the five-day restraining order is 
ordinarily followed immediately by the 


injunction, and since the Act gives 
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ROBERT A. TAFT 





The Injunction Is No Carrot 


n the second type the enforcement 
der is omitted (since the NLRB has 
not yet made any order) and the 


District Court (not the Court of Ap- 
peals, which is superior to the District 
Court) is made the issuing court for 
the injunction. This is the procedure 
that was invoked against Lewis and the 
Mine Workers Union. 

x BY * 

WE HAVE BEEN TALKING about 
infair labor practices which come under 
Secs. 8 (a) and 8 (b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the first relating to employer and 
the second to union practices. But what 
is an “unfair labor practice”? It is an 
unfair labor practice: 

1. To compel any employer to join 

labor or employer organization, or to 
force any employer into a secondary 
boycott (i.e., strike against an employer 
to coerce him to stop doing business 
with a second employer who is having 
labor trouble). 

2. To force any other employer to 
ecognize an-uncertified union as the 
margaining agent of that other em- 
ployer’s workers. 

3. To pull a strike in an effort to 
force an employer to recognize a par- 
ticular labor union in a case where 
nother union has already been certified 
»v the NLRB. 


‘ 'T 
+ Lo 


trike to get work for union 


priority only to the General Counsel’s 
investigations, an injunction of this 

the third 
for years while the unfair labor practice 
languish unheard and_un- 


type can remain in force 
charges 


decided. 


THE FOURTH TYPE of injunction 
obtainable under Taft-Hartley concerns, 
not the NLRB, but the office of the 
President of the United States. 

Secs. 201-205 of the Act create a 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service (of which Cyrus Ching is di- 
rector), and a National Labor-Manage- 
ment Panel of twelve Presidential ap- 
pointees who aid the director at his 
request. Secs. 206-210 cover the famous 
“national health or safety” injunction 
which the President may use under 
certain conditions. The theory and pro- 
cedure are extremely simple to follow. 

Imagine a clock-face with twelve, the 
top figure, representing Congress - 
which passed Taft-Hartley—and the 
minute hand representing the Congres- 
sional scheme for handling a situation 
involving “national health or safety,” 
as it unfolds. Eventually, the hand 
completes a full circle. 

It works out like this: 

Congress has 
authority, whenever in his opinion cer- 


given the President 


tain conditions prevail, to appoint a 
board of inquiry. This-appointment is 
not mandatory, but permissive; i.e., the 
President “may” appoint the board, so 
that if the facts do exist he need not 
act. The President’s opinion, however, 
is based upon a “threatened or actual 
strike or lockout affecting an entire 
(interstate) industry or a_ substantial 
part thereof” which, “if permitted to 
occur or to continue (will) imperil the 
national health or safety.” 

It should be noted that an actual 
employee strike or employer lockout 
need not be in progress but merely 
“threatened”—the President’s opinion 
alone determines whether either is 
grounds for action. Also, only a “sub- 
stantial part” of, and not an entire 
industry, need be so “threatened’”’—and 
here again the President renders sole 
judgment on whether action is neces- 
Lastly, whether the thteat to a 
substantial part of an industry ‘will, 
result in a 
“imperil the national health or 
is also left to the President to 


sary. 


f permitted to occur” or 
strike, 
safety,” 
lecide. 


AT THIS POINT we 


slightly around the clock-face. 


moved 

Upon 
receiving a factual report from his fact- 
finding board, the President “‘may direct 
the Attorney-General to petition any 


have 


listrict court ... to enjoin such (threat- 
ened) strike or lockout or the continu- 
If the court, 


taining the petition, finds that an entire 


ng thereof.” upon enter- 
x substantial part of an industry is so 
ffected,.and that the nat 


safety Is 


onal health o1 
nperiled, it has the authority 
ssue an injunction. 

The-court, however, can issue an in- 
inction only if persuaded by the Presi- 
the basis of the findings of 

l, that a factual situation like that 

illy exists. 

rhe minute hand continues to move. 
been issued, and 
limitations enter 


The injunction has 
series of time 
nto the 


Whereas the 


nere a 
picture for the first time. 
President’s fact-finding 
yoard reported and then dissolved, and 
the Attorney-General had to wait until 
the President directed him to petition 
for an injunction, once the injunction is 
ssued the President must reconvene 
his original board. The board must 
then report to the President within 
sixty days from the date of issuance of 
the injunction, the report again remain- 
ing confined to factual statements, and 
made available to the public. 

Within fifteen days after the board’s 
second report, the NLRB must conduct 
a secret ballot of the employees in- 
volved in the dispute, to decide whether 
or not they wish to accept the final 
offer of settlement made by their em- 
ployer. The results of this vote are 
to be certified to the Attorney-General 
within five days after the vote. 

If we add these three time limits we 
get a total of eighty days at most that 
an injunction may remain in effect: the 
board may act within less than sixty 
days; the vote taken in less than fifteen; 
and the certification given in less than 
five. Immediately upon receiving the 
certification the Attorney-General must 
request the court to discharge the in- 
junction. Whereupon the President sub- 
mits to Congress a full report of every- 
thing, together with his own recom- 
mendations for congressional action. By 
this time our minute hand, which began 
its movement at twelve o’clock (Con- 
gressional passage of Taft-Hartley), has 
moved in a complete circle, and the 
entire matter has been dumped back 
into its lap, it being up to Congress to 
make the next move in the threatened 
x actual strike or lockout in progress. 
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REPORT ON NEW ORLEANS: 





A City Rejects Racism 





The following is an adaptation of a report on the recent New. 
Orleans mayoralty election prepared jointly by the Rev. Vincent J. 
O’Connell, General Chairman, Catholic Committee of the South; 
Brant Coopersmith, Director, New Orleans Regional Office, Anti- 
Defamation League, and Helen F. Cohn, Executive Secretary, New 
Orleans Committee on Race Relations. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


HE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS has just thundered an emphatic “No” 
against white supremacy. In an election which brought a record 
turnout to the polls—ninety-one per cent of 203,000 registered voters 
—the people of New Orleans re-elected reform Mayor De Lesseps Morrison 
by a vote of 130,582 against 4,752 for his opponent, Alvin A. Cobb, who 


campaigned on a platform of white supremacy. 
Charles Zatarain, polled under 60,000 votes. 


Equally dramatic was the number 
of Negroes who _ registered — 25,000, 
double their previous registration, and 
one-eighth of the grand total; and the 
overwhelming number who turned out 
to vote for Mayor Morrison. 

The city’s commission-type council 
was formerly elected at large, but in 
this election seven councilmen were 
elected by districts. This change was 
imposed on the city by the State Legis- 
lature, led by Governor Earl K. Long 
(the late Huey’s brother), in an attempt 
to win control of enough councilmen 
to stymie the Morrison Administration. 
3ut the Morrison forces took every one 
of these council seats. 

The campaign itself featured no un- 
usual issues. Morrison had made mis- 
takes during his four-year term as 
mayor. The local press could point to 
a thriving numbers racket and a run- 
down school system. The administra- 
tion had used non-union labor on city 
construction projcets. But generally the 
Mayor’s record was good. He could 
speak of a recreation program foi 
Negroes and whites which had gained 
national acclaim: a new railroad term- 
inal: improvement of streets in white 
and Negro areas; and similar reforms. 
His chief slogan “Complete the 
Job,” and he sought a mandate to con- 
tinue his opposition to the Long stat 
administration and its attempts to con- 
trol this city of 600,000 for its own self- 
ish ends. 
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WHAT, THEN, explains the size of 
a total vote which, local experts claim, 
is proportionately larger than that cast 
in any mayoralty election anywhere in 
the country. 

Factors like good weather, familiar- 
ity with voting machines, and the 
Mayor’s personal popularity, helped 
produce a record turnout. But, above 
all, it appears that New Orleans voters 
decided to register their disapproval of 
the racist platform of Alvin A. Cobb. 

Alvin A. Cobb has run for minor 
previously, lives in a housing 
project, is penniless and without a job. 
Yet estimates claim that $25,000 was 
spent on his ill-fated attempt to be- 
come mayor of New Orleans. 

Cobb’s early fire was directed at 
Morrison’s alleged misuse of city funds 
had allegedy made with 
gamblers. But a month before election 
Cobb announced that he would explode 
litical This turned 
out to be an attack on the Mayor for 
presenting the keys to the city to Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, UN Mediator, wh 
was brought in for a speaking engage- 
the New Orleans Committee 
on Race Relations. 

“The presentation of the keys to our 
city to that Negro... is the first time 
a Southern Mayor has done such a dis- 
graceful act since the days of Northern 
carpetbagger control.” 

Thereafter Cobb became _ openls 
He referred to the Mayor as 
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office 


and deals he 


bombshell.” 


ment by 


vicious. 


Morrison’s runner-up, 
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MAYOR MORRISON 
His Brother’s Keeper 


“Carpetbagger” or “Eleanor Roosevelt 
Truman” Morrison. Frankly calling 
himself a Dixiecrat candidate (but re- 
pudiated by the head of the Louisiana 
Dixiecrats), Cobb said in one of his 
final radio broadcasts: 

“The time has come—you will not 
have another chance—you must decide 
—if you want social equality with 
Negroes—if you want Negroes in our 
restaurants, picture shows, you will 
vote for Morrison. But—-if you want to 
preserve our Southern traditions—if 
you believe in whiie supremacy, vote 
for Alvin Cobb for Mayor—Alvin Cobb 
who has exposed Morrison—Alvin 
Cobb who had the courage to announce 
himself as your white supremacy can- 
didate.” 

+ rm x 

SINCE SOME OF COBB'S 
ments were libelous, one of the radio 
stations refused to sell him time tow- 
ard the end of the campaign. This 
opinion was shared by of the 
newspapers and none gave Cobb a play 
but merely noted briefly that he had 
injected the race issue into the election 
The press 
mature and 
ard what was thought might be an ex 


state- 


some 


generally manifested a 


responsible attitude tow- 


plosive situation. One evening pape! 
! 


the Item, carried an 


voting sharply criticiz 


editorial three 
days before the 
ing Cobb’s tactics 

In addition to his extensive use ot 
radio, Cobb employed sound trucks fo 
certalr 


concentrated campaigning in 


wards where he thought his progran 
is reported t 


Cobt 


would pay off best, and 
have used epithets like “nigger.” 
also distributed 250,000 handbills carry- 
ing pictures of Morrison and Bunche 
which were labelled, “Proof.” They 
were distributed in front of schools by 
who told the schoolchildren 
that if their parents voted for Morrison 
they would have te go to school witl 
near future. Severa 
thousand persons connected with social! 
and civie agencies received anonymous 
phone calls asking them to vote for 
Cobb, and trying to lump Communists 
Negroes and Jews together. 


persons 


Negroes in the 


UNTIL THE WEEK BEFORE elec- 
tion, groups which resented Cobb’s 
campaign were divided on whether 
Cobb ought to be pubicly answered. 
The prevailing view was to ignore him. 
But Cobb’s activities became so vicious 
that it was decided they could no 
longer go unchallenged. 

The Chairman of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South, the President of 
the local Rabbinical Association, two 
Episcopal ministers, and the Pres- 
ident of the New Orleans Ministerial 
Union, thereupon issued a joint state- 
ment in which they said: 

“We are convinced that the citizens 
of New Orleans are disturbed and 
distressed by recent attempts to poison 
their minds and to divide their loyaliy 
to the community..:.. 


“We are concerned not only with the 
harmful effects that such un-American 
and unmoral doctrines can have on one 
third of our community, but even 
more, we are concerned with the moral 
erosion that master racism causes in 
the souls of those infected with it. 

“We implore our fellow citizens, 
therefore, to ignore all attempis io 
arouse false fears and prejudices... .” 

Mayor De Lesseps Morrison hiinself, 
after ignoring Cobb throughout the 
campaign, declared at his final rally: 

“...as election day approaches, they 
[Cobb's backers] are so fearful of over- 
whelming defeat, and so frantic... 
that they have dipped down to the 
very bottom of the bag and have come 
up with a race issue. Of course, their 
shirt front candidate... is piously so- 
liciting votes from all groups. At the 
same time they put into the 
police character as a hatchet-man and 


race a 


mudslinger... So far as this issue is 
concerned.., my policy... has been 
consistently the same.... We do be 


lieve that it is just plain common sense 


and good business administration to 
administer and take care of the needs. 
health, well t 


recreation and being ot 
all the people of ow 


community, 
gardless of creed, station in 
life.” 

In his final radio talk, Morrison said 


“I denounce and condemn these 


race Or 
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hate-mongers for... seeking to create 
strife and discord.... [But their activ- 
ities are] boomeranging and backfiring 
because the vast majority of our cit- 
izens know [that] they cannot believe 
or trust those who have sold them 
down the river in the past and who 
now resort to last minute mud-slinging 
and smear tactics.” 
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WHILE CREDIT must be given 
Mayor Morrison and religious leaders 
for helping to dispel some of the harm- 
ful effects of Cobb’s appeals to race 
prejudice, the fact remains that this 
Southern city rejected this type of 
appeal completely when the issue came 
before them at the polls. Cobb’s vote 
was scattered over the entire city, in 
dicating that he had no concentrated 
strength in any social o 
ethnic group, and that those who voted 
for him were members of the “lunatic 


economic, 


fringe” to be found anywhere. His tally 
came to 2.5 percent of the total vote 

Many believe that 
tion of the race issue into the campaign 
was a factor in bringing out 
the extraordinarily vote. One 
newspaper, in an editorial called “The 
People Spoke—and How,” made this 
observation: 


observers injec- 
major 
large 


“The candidate who injected this 
issue into a city which had been clean 
of it in elections had his answer at the 
hands of an aroused and outraged 
people. Without this issue many inde- 
pendent voters might have failed to go 
to the polls thinking Morrison was in.’ 


It appears therefore that the election 
was a forceful demonstration that the 
appeal to racism here was completely 
unsuccessful. It also demonstrates that 
increased Negro registration gives the 
Negro community an acknowledge: 
place in the field of with 
reasonable hope that its demands and 


politics, 
needs will be listened to with respect 
and consideration. A low appeal t 
racism is no longer taken seriously by 
growing numbers of white Southern 
least 
munities, and we are 


Southern con 
proud that New 
Orleans is one such community 
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His Brother’s Successor 








OW YUGOSLAVIA VOTES 


Tito’s Advance ‘Planning’ Includes Results of Election 


By ZIVKO TOPALOVICH 


ANY YUGOSLAVS who 
were formerly prohibited 
from voting will have an 

opportunity to cast ballots in the 
general elections which will take 
place in Yugoslavia on March 26. 
Among those now permitted to vote 
for candidates to Yugoslavia’s two 
houses of parliament are 7,000 
political prisoners just amnestied, 
which brings up to 25,000 the total 
released from prisons and concen- 
tration camps since this “people’s 
lemocracy” was established. 


“Behold the introduction of real 
democracy!” cry Tito supporters 
the world over, producing these 
facts. Many others will echo that 
cry. 

Is it true that the Tito dictator- 
ship is growing democratic? 


To outsiders it may appear so. 
But to the Yugoslav people the 
Titoists speak a different language 
At a recent closing session of the 
Central Committee of the Popular 
Front, Minister of Propaganda 
Milovan Djilas warned Cominform 
and other adversaries of Tito that 
they will derive no pleasure from 
the outcome of the March 26 elec- 
tions. The campaigning period, he 
indicated, is being made the occa- 
sion for eliminating from parlia- 
ment all who are suspected of sym- 
pathy with the Cominform or the 
West. Tito has cleaned all oppo- 
sitionists out of his executive de- 
partments, his state administra- 
tions, and his army; the electoral 
drive against the remnants of par- 
liamentary opposition will com- 
plete Tito’s purge. 


ANNOUNCING that the task of 
the hour is to explain to the Yugo- 
lav people the basic motives be- 
hind the attacks of the USSR and 
the Russian Bolshevik party against 
rito, Djilas continued: 


“It would be 2 mistake to think 
that this struggle against the Rus- 
sians is not connected with the 
battle agzinst the exploiting class 
which hes been carried on here at 
home, or with that waged against 
foreign capital and bourgeois re- 
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concern us here. 
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tives did in Attlee’s Britain. 


fascist’’ Greece! 


affairs of his country. 
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actionaries in general. In reality. 
the struggle against both our ene- 
mies, the Cominformists and the 
Western capitalists, is closely tied 
in with our effort to build social- 
ism. We must recognize that the 
reactionaries hope, by creating con- 
fusion, to achieve the sort of ‘lib- 
erty’ which they have in mind. But 
they delude themselves. Like many 
others, they are on the way out. 
Nevertheless, if they are sufficient- 
ly organized, they may create dif- 
ficulties for the builders of social- 
ism. This is why we must oppose 
and destroy these related dangers, 
foreign capitalism and Russian Bol- 
shevism. We would be wrong if 
we overlooked the threat from 
either side or if we failed to recog- 
nize the connection between them.” 


In short, concludes Djilas, the 
Tito regime cannot tolerate the 
organization of those forces which 
demand the restoration of “liberty.” 
The establishment of free opposi- 
tion parties must therefore be pre- 
vented. The Government’s tribu- 
nals will continue to pronounce 
judgments in conformity with the 
interests of the “socialist revolu- 
tion.” The police will continue t 
round up all “enemies of the peo- 


ple.” The authorities will continue 
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HIS IS AN ELECTION YEAR in a number of important coun- 

tries. The British led off in February with a spectacularly close 

ballot battle. Two weeks ago Greece was put to a rigid electoral 
test. Next week it will be the turn of the Yugoslavs to vote. Just the 
other day, Soviet Russia went to the polls. And in the Fall, of course, 
our own Congressional elections will occur. — 


One is tempted to draw all sorts of fascinating conclusions from 
these elections in different parts of the world. But only two need 
First, it is abundantly clear that respect at least 
for the forms of democracy, is so widespread that even dictators 
like Stalin and Tito must adhere to them. 
between elections in a people’s democracy’and in one like ours—as 
Dr. Topalovich elucidates—stops there. 


No group in Stalin’s Russia or Tito’s Yugoslavia can hope to 
come within seven votes of the government party, as the Conserva- 
What is more remarkable, no one in 
Russia or Yugoslavia will be able to display anything like the dis- 
agreements permitted even in what has been called “monarcho- 
Let the Titoists, Stalinoid fellow travelers, agrarian 
reformers, and new-approach liberals digest that one. 

Zivko Topalovich, as readers of The New Leader are aware, is 
He is head of the exiled Yugoslav 
Socialist party, and has written authoritatively for us before on the 


no stranger to Yugoslav politics. 
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to exercise the arbitrary right to 
deprive a citizen of his food card 
or expel him from his home. The 
printing presses and the paper sup- 
ply will continue to remain a state 
monopoly. 

Under such conditions, who will 
dare put up candidates in opposi- 
tion to those of the Government? 


TITO HIMSELF, in his first cam- 
paign speech, at Uzice on February 
19, frankly declared: 


“Now. as on former occasions, 
certain voices out of the past are 
asking whether other candidates 
can be presented in this election. 
What others? Can there be a party 
beside the Popular Front? In this 
Front we have assembled all citi- 
zens who desire to realize a peo- 
ple’s program, who have in mind 
the building of socialism. So if any- 
one wishes to present amoiher pro- 
gram it must be a program opposed 
to socialism. We shall not permit 
the presentation of any such pro- 
gram. In our country there cannot 
be two programs, one for socialism 
and one against it. We are in mid- 
revolution. Amd revolutions do not 
fool around. They never play tricks 
with concessions. 


“We shall march to the polls in 
a united front of the people of 
Yugoslavia.” 

Tito has thus made the issue 
plain. If you do not agree that 
socialism ought to be built as Tito 
wants it to be, then you are out of 
luck: You can take no part in this 
election. 

THE MACHINERY Tito has set 
up to obtain complete “unanimity” 
is perfect. A list of Popular Front 
candidates is selected at public 
meetings, where no one dares 
criticize the proposals of the Com- 
munist cells. A special commission 
headed by Moshe Pijade, ‘spiritual” 
leader of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nists, chooses from among these 
candidates several for each district 
The voters will thereafter choose, 


from Pijade’s select list, those 
whom they prefer as “builders of 
socialism.” In this way Tito will 
permit the people to express their 
“will” at the polls, and attempt to 
deceive Western public opinion 
into thinking that he is moving 
toward “true democracy.” 


Tito has, it must be admitted, 
introduced one interesting innova- 
tion into the Yugoslav electora 
system. 

In Yugoslavia the method of 
voting resembles that of ancient 
Greece. Instead of using a printed 
ballot or a voting machine, the 
voter drops a little rubber ball into 
one of a number of urns before 
which are placed the names of the 
candidates. One urn is reserved for 
“blind” voters that is, those who 
do not prefer any candidate. Every- 
thing, naturally, is done in full 
view of the election officials. Now 
Tito has added to this system the 
novel idea of manufacturing the 
voting pellets out of hard rubber. 
Formerly, the rubber used was so 
soft that voters could slip them 
into any urn without attracting 
attention. But the new type rubber 
ball falls with a loud ping-g-g!— 
and anyone who fails to vote right 
is sure to be a marked man. 


The final returns from this elec- 
tion will be known in advance. The 
votes will be counted by commis- 
sions appointed by the Commu- 
nists. No outsider will be permit- 
ted to check their arithmetic. Be- 
fore the count is ended the chair- 
man of the commission will have 
in his pocket both the totals and 
the speech he will deliver to an- 
nounce them. 


So whenever you hear the Mos- 
cow, Sofia or Belgrade radio an- 
nounce that ninety-five per cent of 
the voters “enthusiastically cast 
their ballots for the official list,” 
do not doubt the veracity of these 
reports. The governments con- 
cerned have in their hands incon- 
trovertible proof of their correct- 
ness. For in the “people’s democ- 
racies” everything is planned—well 
even elections and the 
will of the “people.” 


in advance 
“democraiic” 





MOSHE PIJADE 
A Spiritual Leader 
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By TAKEO NAO! 
New Leader Correspondent in Japan 


QO" JANUARY 16, Chairman Tetsu Katayama told the delegates to 


TOKYO. 


the fifth convention of the Japanege Socialist party: 


“The Liberal Democratic party is astir over the question of a 
merger with the Democratic party; the Communist party is at the cross- 
roads which will lead it either to Titoization or to capitulation before the 
Cominform; thus both parties have revealed great internal contradictions. 


Now is the time that our party has 
been blessed with an unequalled op- 
portunity to move forward to the 
peaceful construction of a socialist 
society.” 

Shortly thereafter, the Liberal Dem- 
ocrats absorbed twenty-four members 
of the Democratic party (on Febru- 
ary 9), and the Communists bowed 
their heads to the Kremlin. Only Ka- 
tayama’s Socialist party—unable to re- 
solve its inner contradictions—split left 
and right. 

a 1 rd 

THE SPLIT was not over policy or 
program, but over the election of offi- 
cials, convention procedure, etc. It was 
the inevitable result of a deadlock 
which occurred when the left and right 
each intransigently clung to its own 
proposals. It ended with the right wing 
walking out of the convention, on 
Jan. 19, en masse. 

Party chairman Katayama tried to 
stop the split. In the heat of the fight, 
he stepped down from the chair and 
declared: “Unless the rivalry between 
the left and right wings ceases, I resign 
from the chairmanship of the Party!” 

But Party Secretary Suzuki, whose 
left wing already controlled the execu- 
tive, refused to bow. “The Socialist 
party,” he declared, “as the party of 
the working class, must value quality 
above quantity.” This was a rebuke to 
Katayama, who had said the SP “must, 
‘within the framework of social democ- 
racy, ignore petty differences and co- 
operate on the basis of major points of 
agreement.” 

With this, the fundamental difference 
of opinion was given expression and 
the right wing withdrew to set up its 
own convention. The left wing con- 
tinued the original convention. Each 
group elected its own executive. 

The right wing, which has 15 Diet 
members, includes Chairman Katayama 
and such lesser leaders as Nishimura, 
Inoue, and former Cabinet Ministers 
Mizutani and Morito. The left wing 
claims 19 Diet members, and is led by 
Suzuki, Inamura, Hara, and Hiroo 
Wada of the House of Councillors. Be- 
sides the two wings, there is a center, 
claiming 13 members and led by Yone- 
kubo, Miyake, and Yoshikawa, which 
was opposed to the split and is now 
conducting “unity talks.” There is a 
strong tendency on the part of the 
centrists to ally themselves with the 
right wing. 

« ve a 

BEFORE THE general elections of 
January, 1949, the extreme right tip of 
the SP (Sato’s Social Reform party) and 
the extreme left (Kuroda’s Farmer- 
Labor party) quit the party, thus reduc- 
ing its parliamentary strength from 
almost 150 to little more than 100. In 
the January election, this number 
shrank to 47. 

The most important cause of the 
electoral defeat was the series of 
scandals which took place during the 
Ashida-Katayama postwar coalition 
governments. Under suspicion of ac- 
cepting bribes in connection with the 
transmission of. several billion yen to 
the account of the Showa Denko Com- 
pany, Prime Minister Ashida was ar- 
rested and Cabinet Chief Secretary 
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TETSU KATAYAMA 
“Our Party ... Blessed’ 


Nishio—of the Socialist party—was im- 
prisoned. The fall.of the coalition gov- 
ernment, the formation of the Yoshida 
Government (October, 1948), and the 
general election followed. The im- 
prisonment for complicity in a scandal 
of Nishio, a pillar of the Socialist party, 
dealt a shocking blow to SP prestige. 
His electoral defeat in January, in 
southwestern Japan where his position 
had been unshakable for decades, indi- 
cated the extent of the disillusionment. 

The second cause of the January 
defeat was lack of support from the 
trade unions. The SP had the support 
of Sodomei alone, since the unions of 
the left and most of the center were 
under the control of the Communists. 
Vinning political support of the trade 
unions became a vital task for the SP. 

At the fourth party convention, held 
last April, these two problems were 
naturally thrashed out. The discussions 
centered around the new Draft Pro- 
gram presented to the convention. 

Before the convention, Mosaburo 
Suzuki of the Left drew up a pro- 
gram of political action, to which the 
Right’s Tatsuo Morito offered a series 
of amendments. Suzuki defined the So- 
cialist party as “the party of socialism,” 
maintained that it must be guided by 
the principles of scientific socialism and 
base itself upon the working class. 
Morito, on the other hand, called the 
SP “the party of social democracy” and, 
rejecting the class struggle, declared 
that the party must become a national 
party, including not only workers but 
also middle elass and intelligentsia. 

The Draft Program presented to the 
convention was a compromise between 
these two points of view. For example, 
the opening sentence of Section 5 
(Character and Function of the Party) 
read as follows: 

“Our party regards it as its historic 
mission, as a party of social democracy, 
to achieve a socialist: revolution via 
democratic means.” 

But even this program was subjected 
to attacks from a hundred different 
quarters at last. April’s convention. 
The result was that no fixed program 


Japanese Socialists Split 
Three-Way Division Will Aid Rightists, 


was adopted, and the matter of a pro- 
gram was added to the agenda of this 
year’s convention. 

. ad x 

THE DEFEAT last January was less 
a defeat for the Socialist party than 
for its right wing. Naturally, the power 
of the left wing increased in the fol- 
lowing year. Upon it devolved the 
task of the political reconstruction of 
the party. At last year’s April conven- 
tion, Suzuki became Secretary General, 
Inamura became literature director, 
and the left wing took over a majority 
of executive posts. 

In another quarter, a powerful demo- 
cratic movement had developed within 
the trade unions, and made rapid in- 
roads in Communist serength. Hosoya, 
Ochiai, and others of the New Sam- 
betsu, which had broken off from the 
Red-dominated Sambetsu, joined the 
SP. So did leaders of such “centrist” 
unions as Kato, Fujikawa, and Hoshika 
of Kokutetsu and Araki of the Teach- 
ers’ Union. At the present time, thirty- 
two national unions, with a member- 
ship of approximately five million, of- 
ficially support the Socialist party. 

This is the background against which 
the fifth convention of the SP took 
place, from January 16 to 19 


FUNDAMENTALLY, the _ Socialist 
party is a national party (a la Morito) 
and a class party (a la Suzuki) at the 
same time. In Japan, where democracy 
came late, the Socialist party must be 
militantly democratic, but must at the 
same time be the ally of the modern 
proletariat. Neither Suzuki nor Morito 
sufficiently understands both these facts 
or has any inclination to 
them. Furthermore, in Japan, poor in 
the experiences of democratic trade- 


correlate 


unionism but rich in the experiences 
tend 
easily toward radicalism and are not 


of economic hardship, the workers 


disposed to view -Morito and his right 
wing with understanding or tolerance. 
Finally, neither the left nor the right 
has sufficient understanding of the 
nature of the Communist party or of 
Marxism, and consequently they lack 


a sound theory of social-democracy 


capable .of coping with the current 
Situation. 

Suzuki, while a journalist in New 
York, came under the influence of Sen 
Katayama and became a Communist. 
Later he went to the Soviet Union and 
on his return wrote up his impressions 
in a book entitled, A Guest of the Rus- 
stan State. To this day he seldom opens 





Communists 


his mouth without talking of “scientifie 
socialism,” and has made old line Marx- 
ism literally a part of himself, Un- 
fortunately, he is all too often called 
a fellow-traveler by the right wing. 

7 s a 

THE SPLIT is not decisive yet; re- 
cently Suzuki conferred with the right’s 
Chosoburo Mizutani (former Minister 
of Commerce and Industry) on the 
question of-unity. The center has been 
continuing its efforts in the same di- 
rection. But the general feeling is 
pessimistic. 

Although the democratic trade unions 
were shocked by the split, a correspond- 
ing split in the labor movement is not 
to be expected. The left wing controls 
even Sodomei, and in general the dem- 
ocratic unions are united in their sup- 
port of Suzuki and the Left. In this 
sense the left wing’s future course 
seems clear.’ But as long as it lacks an 
understanding of Communism and a 
philosophy with which to defeat it, the 
possibility of its being manipulated by 
the CP may become increasingly great 
Foreshadowings of this are already 
visible. 

On February 9 Yoshiyuki Takayama 
: left-wing Socialist (and former Com- 
munist), was elected Mayor of Kyoto 
The CP had the political good sense t 
upport Takayama and create an SP- 
CP United Front. The February 18 edi- 
tion of Red Flag, editorializing on the 
“lessons” of the electoral fight, depicted 
the victory as a vindication of the CP’s 
program: 

“This Victory and the miserable de- 
feat of the traitorous Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party have proved today how 
much our people desire national inde- 
pendence and are prepared to fight fox 
it.’ (Emphasis mine—T. N.) 

In general the left wing of the SP 
is prevailing over the right wing. If 
in the future it comes to be manipulated 
by the CP, it will lose 


lowing. The road 


its popular fol- 
ahead for inexperi- 
enced Japanese social democracy per- 


mits of no optimism whatever. The ex- 


treme right tip, which has already 
definitively split off, announces that it 
cannot look on in silence while the 
task of reconstructing the party falls 
into the hands of narrow-minded left- 


wing Marxists, who will make the So- 
cialist party into a second Communist 
party.”” Suzuki has said, “There is i 
clear line of demarcation between the 


Communist party and ourselves,” but 
this writer, at least, is reluctant to put 
too much faith in that.’ 
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PRE-ELECTION DEMONSTRATIONS 
Is “Independence” the Real Aim? 
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Heard on the Left 


HE NEW REPUBLIC and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., had a run- 

ning batile recently over the magazine's refusal to review the 

Pulitzer prize-winning writer's The Vital Center. The chronology: 

Schlesinger wrote Bruce Bliven on January 26 that he was puzzled 
over NR’s book review policy, pointing out that The Vital Center, as 
we!l as Strategy for Liberals by Irwin Ross, had not been reviewed. 
Schlesinger pointed out that Dwight Macdonald had offered to review 
The Vital Center and Strategy for Liberals, but that the offer had 
been declined. (Bliven had written Schlesinger earlier that he had had 
diff'culty in getting anyoone to review the book.) Sclesinger asked: 

“Am I to assume that the New Republic wants the book to be 
reviewed only by someone of the political stripe of Robert Lynd, who 
I understand was actually sent the book by your book review editor 
(but, of course, declined to be smoked out by it)? Or is it the New 
Republic’s policy to let Mr. McDonald review books like Viereck’s 
Conservatism Revisited, but not books on liberalism like those by 
Mr. Ross and myself?” 

To this, Bliven. NR’s editorial director and second in command 
to Michael Straight, replied that he had turned over the letter to 
Robert Hatch, in charge of the NI? book department, and concluded: 

“Since I have nothing to do with the detail (sic!) of this de- 
partment, it seems pointless that vou and he should conduct a de- 
bate via me.” 

Schlesinger then received a letter from Hatch which said in part: 

“It is quite true that our failure to review the books by you and 
Mr. Ross was an error, and 1 do not propose to defend it. It is also 
true that, in the case of The Vital Center. my request for a review was 
declined by several persons whom I judged competent for the task. 
I shall not give you their names because I consider their decisions 
confidential (I regret that I exposed Dr. Lynd to your hostility), but 
they did not wear any political ‘stripe,’ if 1 understand what you mean 
by this unhappily vague term. Dwight MacDonald did offer his 
services, but my recent exchanges with him have not been such as 
to tempt me to accept. 


“T could of course begin the search for a reviewer once again, 
but I do not think I shall do so. Granted that the omission of your 


book and Mr. Ross’s from our pages was regrettable and clearly an 
editorial failure on my part, I vet believe that I must devote the very 
limited space at my command to more recent books. Furthermore, 

letter leads me to believe that you are attempting 
in question and I do not respond very 


> tone of voir 
to force me to review the book 
I] to that kind of pressure” 
Would Mr. Straight care to sey why two of the most important 
books on American liberalism published in the p-si year have been 


ignored by the New Republic or does. Hat represent ithe New 
Republic point of view? 
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It looks like after all these vears Jimmy Petrillo may become a 
member of the AFL Executive Council. Aged ex-AFM head Joseph 
he Council but he’s planning to resign, which 

would give Petrillo his chance. 


Weber now sits on 1 


The Human Rights Commission under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevel: begins writing an international bill of rights March 
27. The Commission hopes to submit a draft to the UN Economic and 
Social Council by July and to the Assembly by September. Thorniest 
problem—should individuals have the right to petition UN for redress 
oft grievances even against their own countries? U.S. policy is 
against such a right. 


international House, the Riverside Drive dormitory for foreign 
students studying at Columbia, recently witnessed a Chinese Com- 
munist rally with a huge portrait of Mao-Tse Tung and a Chinese 
Communist flag as decorations. 


Watch for bloodshed on the docks of France end Italy during 
coming weeks, when shipments of U.S. military supplies begin to 
arrive. The first cargo on the French aircraft carrier, Dixmude, has 
sailed. The Commies are scheduled to get the worst beatina of their 
jives. Dockworkers at Cherbourg, Naples and a dozen other ports, 
members of Red unions, have voted overwhelmingly to reject the 
orders of their Stalinist leaders. The International Transport Work- 
ers Federation will have “vigilance committees” on ihe docks ready 
for the Commies. 


The hot fight on rent contro! will begin after the NY State Rent Law 
is passed by the Legislature, meaning—who’s going to be its adminis- 
trator? Whether the law will actually control rents or be a landlords’ 
bonanza will depend on whom Governor Dewey appoints as adminis- 
trator. In the lead for the appointment so far is former Assemblyman 
John J. Lamula, a young Republican district leader with a rare liberal 
streak, who has mustered wide support. 
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Europe Awaits EC, 


HEN SECRETARY OF 

STATE George C. Marshall, 

in his famous address at 
Harvard in June, 1¥4/, outimed the 
Plan that béars his name and de- 
clared that “our policy is directed 
not against any country or doctrine 
but against hunger, poverty, des- 
peration, and chaos,” he evoked 
an immediate and favorable re- 
action from the American labor 
movement. Most of our labor or- 
ganizations immediately and al- 
most without qualification not only 
endorsed his proposals but under- 
took to use their great political 
influence to assure political and 
legislative support for them. 

The only qualification expressed 
in labor’s endorsement had to do 
with the importance of not only 
recognizing, but safeguarding the 
right of the peoples of the coun- 
tries who were to be the recipients 
of Marshall Plan aid to make their 
own political and other decisions. 

The first step toward translating 
Secretary Marshall’s proposals into 
action was the appointment by the 
President of the Harriman Com- 
mittee to survey our resources and 
estimate the extent of possible aid 
required and its impact upon our 
own economy. Representatives of 
both the CIO and AFL were se- 
lected along with those from farm 
and other social and occupational 
groups to serve on this committee. 
The report and recommendations 
of this committee formed the basis 
for the legislative program that 


uthorized expenditure of public 


funds and established the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
to administer the U.S. side of the 
recovery program. Thus it will be 
seen that American labor was a 
participant in this great effort from 
its very inception. 


NOW IN A DEMOCRACY it is 
one thing to participate. in public 
discussions and debaies over nation- 
al policy but quite another, from a 
labor viewpoint, to participate in 
the specific tasks of implementa- 
tion and administration: of such 
policies, particularly in the field of 
foreign affairs and international 
relationships. 

In a historical sense we are still 
a young nation. That, plus the wide 
expanse of our country and bounti- 
ful natural and other resources, 
together with the development of 
a dynamic industrial society, has 
tended to keep us preoccupied with 
domestic rather than international 
problems. These conditions nat- 


urally make for the development * 


of a so-called “isolationist” atti- 
tude at the very juncture in world 
development that cal!s for increas- 
ing international understanding. 
Within this setting our labor or- 
ganizations have perhaps had a 
greater interest in international 
affairs than most other social 
sroups. As industrialization has 
moved forward in various coun- 
tries of the world, labor organi- 
zations have sought increasingly 
to come together into international 
association and fraternity. As long 
ago as the second decade of the 
19th century the “Carbonari” or 
loose associations of charcoal burn- 


ers in Italy Spain and France 
established contacts with each 
other on the basis of their common 
occupational interests and desire 
for greater freedom and improve- 
ment in their conditions of lite. 
“After 1830,” Dr. Louis Lorwin 
points out in Labor- and Interna- 
tionalism, “the tradition of the 
Carbonari passed to the Nation- 
alists of Italy, Poland, and Ger- 
many. Mazzini, who had begun his 
political career as a member of the 
Carbonari and who broke away in 
1831 to form ‘Young Italy,’ took 
the initiative in forming the or- 
ganization of ‘Young Europe’ which 
for a while loomed large in the 
public eye. In Mazzini’s mind the 
idea of nationality was combined 
with a vague and mystical ideal of 
international solidarity. He and 
his fellow enthusiasts gave an 
international stamp to the na- 
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tionalistic movement of the day, 
stressing the political and cultural 
value of all nations, large and 
small, and the need of concerted 
international action for the free- 
dom of all nations.” 

This bit of early history has a 
particular significance to those who 
today, under quite different con- 
cepts of human rights and inter- 
national solidarity, are struggling 
to perfect an international instru- 
ment that will not only assure 
future peace in the world, but 
safeguard the rights of the human 
individual and promote the well- 
being of mankind. 

UPON HIS APPOINTMENT as 
Administrator of ERP, Pau! Hoff- 
man immediately enlisted the aid 
of American labor organizations in 
the task of recruiting personnel to 
staff the administrative organiza- 
tion both in the United States and 
in Europe. His views on the im- 
portance of labor participation are 
expressed in this statement of 
policy published in the ECA 
Manual of Operations: 

“Over 30 million men and women 
are organized in the trade union 
movements of the participating 
Marshall Plan countries. No group 
has a greater stake in the success 
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of the ERP, and no group has a 
more important part to play in 
making the ERP a success. The 
joint effort of the free people of 
Europe toward the attainment of 
economic stability, self-reliance, 
and unity rests upon their demo- 
cratic institutions, among the most 
important of which is the non- 
Communist labor movement. West- 
ern European trade unions, except 
for those dominated by the Com- 
munists, have been among the 
leading champions of the Marshall 
Plan. They have mobilized their 
membership, their organizational 
facilities, and their press to give 
effective and aggressive help to 
the program.” 

Subsequently, American trade 
union members were selected to 
serve as advisors on the formu- 
lation of labor and other policies 
in the Washington organization. 
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thers were selected to serve as 
Labor Advisors to the Chiefs of 
the ECA country Missions in the 

nore important participating coun- 
‘tries. Still others possessing special 
skills and talents—such as econo- 
nists, statisticians, production spe- 
cialists, labor relations, and labor 
information experts—were likewise 
selected to serve in the European 
headquarters in Paris and with the 
various country Missions. 

Two,of the country Mission labor 
advisors, Michael Harris of the 
United Steelworkers and John 
Gross of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, have been 
ecently advanced to the posts of 
\lission Chiefs in Sweden and 
Norway, spectively. The fact that 
Norway and Sweden have socialist 
overnments gives special signifi- 
ance to their appointment. 

2 * * 

THE LABOR POLICY of the 
ECA regarding the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the labor members 
t the staff consists of the follow- 
ing six points: 

l. To cooperate with the demo- 
cratic elements in the trade unions 
in participating countries in secur- 
ing their support and counsel in 
the operation of the recovery pro- 
gram. 
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2. To share knowledge and ex- 
perience with European labor in 


the field of labor-management re- 


lations toward the end of further- 
ing industrial stability and de- 
mocracy. 

3.. To enlist labor’s cooperation 
in e#ch country in promoting in- 
dustrial productivity leading to a 
higher standard of living in the 
participating countries. 

4. Through the Office of European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and 
appropriate international organi- 
tions, to encourage with appro- 
priate safeguards, programs for 
manpower utilization, including 
vocational training, emigration, 
and resettlement of workers from 
surplus to shortage areas, and the 
improvement of public employ- 
meni services. 

5. Through an active labor in- 
formation program, to help develop 
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and maintain the understanding 
and active support of the European 
Recovery Progr2m by free trade 
unions in the participating coun- 
tries and by United States labor 
organizations, 

6. To include labor’s views and 
experience in the establishment of 
ECA policies and programs. 

Thus it will be seen that organ- 
ized labor in the United States has 
been brought into active participa- 
tion both in the formulation and 
actual administration of some of 
our most important foreign poli- 
cies. In addition to the labor peo- 
ple serving as ECA staff members, 
the Economic Assistance Act pro- 
vides for a Public Advisory Board 
to meet regularly with Adminis- 
trator Hoffman for the purpose of 
reviewing the operation of the 
program and its relation to the 
goal of recovery. On this Board 
are Secretary George Meany of the 
AFL, Secretary James P. Carey of 
the CIO, and A. E. Lyon represent- 
ing the Railway Labor Executives. 

This unique, extensive and un- 
paralleled participation by Amer- 
ican labor in foreign policy formu- 
lation and administrative opera- 
tions of our government has served 
not only to relieve the apprehen- 
sions of European workers as to 





our motives and purposes in ex- 
tending aid, but to forge new bonds 
of international friendship and 
solidarity of incalculable signifi- 
cance. 
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HOW WELL has the Marshall 
Plan succeeded? Considering that 
the Marshall Plan is only a little 
over a year and a half old, and that 
two and one-half years still re- 
main in which to achieve its goal 
of European recovery, the record 
shows a number of remarkable 
achievements; but certain prob- 
lems have also appeared which call 
for very frank discussion. 

The very first problem that had 
to be faced was that of providing 
food for hungry, undernourished 
people in the war-devastated Mar- 
shall Plan countries, Without suffi- 
cient food to sustain themselves, 
workers could not be expected to 
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produce; and without production, 
lasting recovery ‘would be, of 
course, impossible. Therefore, in 
the first period of Marshall Plan 
operations, nearly 60 per cent of 
the total sums allocated were for 
foodstuffs and other essentials de- 
signed to sustain life itself. 

The first job Europe had to tackle 
was production, and that meant 
putting her factories back to work. 
Now, five years after the war, 
Marshall Plan countries are pro- 
ducing 15 per cent over and above 
what they did in their best pre- 
war year. This is an outstanding 
record, especially when it is re- 
membered that Europe had to re- 
build her bombed-out factories, 


modernize her equipment, and use 
a labor force exhausted by the 
strain of long years of war priva- 
tion and tension. 

But, unfortunately, Europe’s re- 
covery cannot be judged solely in 
terms of production. With that 
production must come markets to 
absorb the increased output, and 
these markets must in large meas- 
ure, for the present at least, be 
found abroad. 

But Western Europe has diffi- 
culty finding sufficient markets 
abroad. This is the area where the 
European Recovery Program is 
meeting its biggest challenge. Un- 
less this problem is solved, West- 
ern Europe cannot hope to become 
independent by 1952. 

THE SOLUTION lies in two 
principal areas. 

First, Western Europe must look 
to herself to develop the great po- 
tential market that exists among 
her 275 million people. But before 
she can do this, she must break 
down the trade barriers that sepa- 
rate her into a score of countries. 
This is what we mean when we 
speak of creating a United States 
of Europe. I think the American 
people probably appreciate this 


point more keenly than the Eu: 
peans, because we know from [firs!- 
hand experience what it means to 
have one vast market that stretches 
from Maine to California. Can you 
visualize what would happen 
our mass production economy 
each of the 48 states had its ow 
currency, ! own trade bar 
and customs? Yet this, in effe 

the situation that prevail 
Furope toda European manuf 
turers can take advantage of 
roduction to only a limited exte: 
because they lack a mass market 

It is no wonder, therefore, th: 


the Economic Cooperation Admi 
istration has placed so much em- 
phasis on developing a_ United 
States of Europe. 

Let no one underestimate, how- 
ever, the difficulty of this task. 
European statesmen must exert a 
herculean effort to bring a Western 
union into existence. But the alter- 
native is even more formidable: 
Without economic cooperation the 
countries of Western Europe face 
growing economic and political 
isolation and with it a severe cut 
in their standard of living once the 
Marshall Plan ends. 

The European governments have 
already made a notable step in the 
right direction. Through the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation, representatives from 
each of the ERP countries sit down 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





national economic arena. 





LINTON S. GOLDEN’S CAREER in the labor movement has 
been a distinguished and unusually varied one. He has been a 
high-ranking officer in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 

and Enginemen, International Association of Machinists, and United 
Steel Workers. He has lectured at Brookwood Labor College, Antioch 
College and Harvard University. 
Dynamics of Democracy and Soil and Steel. He has served as a re- 
gional director of the National Labor Relations Board, vice-chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, and chief labor adviser of the 
American Mission to Greece, and is now a labor adviser with the 
European Economics Administration in Washington. The article we 
publish here is the fruit of Mr. Golden’s recent experience in the inter- 


He has co-authored two books, 
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Report to the People © 


MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW. By Lieutenant General Walter Bedell 


Smith. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 346 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


T HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID that “it is the duty of a diplomat to lie for 
his country.” More recently, there was the strange case of Ambassador 
Davies, whose Mission to Moscow seemed to reverse the adage into 

“It is the duty of a diplomat to lie to his country.” But in our age of anxiety, 
an age which professes to believe in the democratic determination of for- 
eign policy, something new must be demanded of a diplomat: namely, to 
report truthfuily on our purposes to the people as well as the rulers of the 


land to which he is accredited, and to 
report faithfully to his own country- 
men on the insights he has gained and 
the problems he has faced. A model 
of this new 
Ambassador Smith's My 


in Moscow 


democratic diplomacy is 


Three Years 


No professional diplomat but a so] 
dier, General Smith was chosen because 
our generals had gotten closer to co 
with 
during the war 


operation high Russian officials 


than our professional 
diplomats have been able to get at any 
time. It was hoped that this loyal co 
operation in facilitate co- 
operation in time of peace. But General 
Smith soon found that even his opposite 
numbers on the Russian General Staff 


war would 


were no longer permitted to meet with 
him freely. His first shock came when 
he brought some gifts from General 
Eisenhower for Marshall Sokolovsky’s 
wife in Miscow, and the Russian gen- 
eral was 
address so that he 


afraid to give him his home 
might deliver the 
gifts courteously in person. With this 
repulse, suffered in Berlin before he 
even got to Russia, began the practi- 
eal education of this soldier turn 
diplomat. . " ~ 

BEFORE HE LEFT Washington for 
Moscow, Smith was 
thoroughly on Russia’s growing trucu- 
He nourished 


General briefed 
lence and aggressiveness. 
that 
plainspeaking to the autocratic 
Russias,” 


peace and relieve the mount 


the hope obvious goodwill, and 
frank 
ruler of “all the might vet 
save thx 
ing tension. But he found himself sw 
rounded by a deliberately raised high 
wall of suspicion and isolation, herded 
into the “ghetto” into which all foreign- 
ers are driven as soon as they get to 
Moscow. He tried plain speaking with 
Stalin and believed he getting 
plain answers. But in all his three 
years in Moscow he was able to meet 
the Soviet Dictator face to face only 
four times, including the purely formal 
first meeting for the presentation of 
credentials. The three years were cru- 
fateful deepening 
crisis, embracing the tail end of the 


Was 


cial years of and 
conflict over Iran, the recurrent crises 
over Turkey and Greece, the Berlin 
blockade and airlift, the outbreak of 
the Tito-Stalin controversy. From the 
day he got his unexpected assignment 
to the day when he read the last page 
of proofs of this book, he continued— 
and doubtless is still continuing—his 
effort to undestand the Russian people, 
the regime, the men in the Kremlin, 
and the Vozhd or self-imposed and 
self-anointed leader of the Russian 





f aise. 
Bertram D. Wolfe, whose most 


recent book is Three Who Made a 
Revolution, is at the Hoover Library 
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total state. My Three Years in Moscow 
is his report to the American people, 
on what he tried to accomplish, and 
above all, on what he learned in the 
process. 

As such it is easily the best 
volume written for the 
rientation of the public-spirited man- 
of-good-will who would like to under- 
stand the issues of the, cold war and 
the nature of the Soviet State. It is 
informing ac- 


one- 


book so far 


a sober, informed and 
count, free from hysteria and free from 
wishful thinking and self-induced illu- 
sions. 

The two chapters on Stalin and the 
Men in the Kremlin tell more about 
the Politburo and its functioning than 
the whole of Walter Duranty’s 
on that subject—without any of the 
Duranty fictions and apologetics. Other 
chapters analyze the police state, forced 
Jabor and concentration camps, staged 


book 


elections, the manipulation of religion 
in the interests of autocracy and im- 
perialist expansion, the speedup in 
farm and factory, the fate of scientist 
and artist in a state which has set as 
its motto: All for the State, all through 
the State, nothing against the State, 
nothing outside the State. 

Myriad illusions concerning the re- 
gime are quietly and unobtrusively 
disposed of: the illusion that all we 
need to do is disarm and the danger 
of war will vanish; the illusion that 
Communism makes no moral appeal, 
and the illusion that the total state 
spreads primarily because of its moral 
appeal; the illusion which the Presi- 
dent has twice fostered that “Good old 
Joe is only a prisoner of the Politburo.” 


THE SPECIALIST may learn little 
that is new, yet even the specialist will 
find the organization of materials, the 
balance and perspective illuminating 
and helpful. General Smith takes his 
own values for granted rather than 
parading them, but from the account 
of his fight to break the Russian-im- 
posed caste system as far as it applied 
to the number of hierachical eggs 
allotted to each embassy staff mem- 
ber’s breakfast, to the touching story 
about the Soviet janitor who goes from 
apartment door to rapping at 
midnight, shouting as he _ knocks: 
“Don’t be frightened, Comrades, it’s 
only a fire’—every detail bespeaks a 


door 


humane, thoughtful and democratic 
individual. The American people can 
feel that for these three years, at least, 
they were well represented in Moscow. 

As I read I found only two minor 
details to object to: 

1, General Smith’s frequent quota- 
tion from the writings of an earlier 
American Ambassador, McNeill (1853) 
and from the Frenchman, Custine 
(1839), both taken from the period of 
Tsar Nicholas I, surnamed “The 
Cudgel,” stress the continuity and strik- 
ing resemblances in Muscovite life then 
and now, but do something less than 
justice to the period of democratic as- 
pirations and “loosening of the bonds” 
that came in between—the period that 
began before the Emancipation of the 
serfs (1861) and came to an end only 
with the Bolshevik seizure of power. 

2. In his zeal to avoid the illusion 
that the Soviet state is undermined by 
deep and general opposition it seems 
to me that General Smith falls 
the opposite error of underestimating 
the opposition that has led to over a 
million non-returners and some ten to 
fifteen million or more men and women 
living in concentration camps. 


into 


But both these reservations are minor 
and matters of emphasis. They do not 
prevent this from being the best single 
handbook to guide the average Amer- 
ican today to understand the problems 
of Russo-American relations. 





Guide for the Anti-Anti 


PUNISHMENT WITHOUT CRIME. 


337 pp. $3.50. 


By S Andhil Fineberg. 


Doubleday. 


Reviewed by MORRIS FREEDMAN 


UBTITLED “What You Can Do About Prejudice,” this is intended as 
a handbook based on a mixture of research findings and personal 


experience. 


Dr. Feinberg brings to it his work as a rabbi and as an 


official of the American Jewish Committee. 
The most important point Dr. Feinberg makes is that the most obvious 


way of reacting to instances of preju- 
dice is not always, in fact is rarely, the 
best way. Suppose at a party you hear 
an anti-Negro slur? Your untutored in- 
stinct might be to take up the remark 
and try to disprove its basis. Dr. Fine- 
berg shows how impossible it is to 
handle such a discussion “as though it 
were an intellectual pursuit of facts.” 
“In combating prejudice,” he says, “to 
win an argument is a penny’s gain; to 
win an ally is to acquire a fortune.” 
He implements these words with specific 
suggestions on how to win allies. 


* “ * 


DR. FINEBERG SIMPLY and, I think, 
adequately explains many questions 
that must have occurred to many per- 
sons. What about jokes in dialect? 

. some perpetuate. stereotyping... 
but some actually create a warm feel- 
ing toward the group... .” To the 
question “Can we legislate morality?” 
when the subject of an FEPC comes up, 
he answers that traffic laws do diminish 
dangerous driving. ‘On the other hand, 
he shows the danger of backfiring in 
such an approach to prejudice as group 
libel legislation.) 
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One of the most valuable services Dr. 
Fineberg’s book performs is its demoli- 
tion of a whole battery of concepts that 
have been widely established in the 
fight against prejudice by left-wing and 
aggressively nationalistic groups. These 
groups have made such extravagant 
claims for their methods and accom- 
plishments that many innocent by- 
standers have been convinced by them. 
Consider “militancy,” a key word of 
this school. Dr. Fineberg overwhelim- 
ingly proves how mere “militancy” 
often boomerangs to spread prejudice. 
Take, for example, the device of hold- 
ing huge protest demonstrations at 
meetings of crackpot anti-Semites, 
meetings that would otherwise have 
gone unnoticed and largely unattended. 
Dr. Fineberg shows how rabble rousers 
thrive on such opposition. 

He also exposes the dangerously 
superficial linking of prejudice with 
economics—the hypothesis that preju- 
dice is a device purely of the capitalists 
in the class struggle. He shatters the 
“hush-hush” charge Communists and 
others have made against a slower, 
more sensible handling of prejudice 
when he recounts with approval the 
public, organized, and mass demonstra- 
tions of dignified action taken against 
specific instances of discrimination — 
as when Negroes crowded a restaurant, 


holding up business, until they were 
served, or when a group of white col- 
lege students promised one barber all 
their patronage if he would also take 
Negro customers, 

On the possibly trivial level, I found 
objectionable Dr. Fineberg’s anecdotal 
style, so obviously an amalgam of the 
digest magazines’ simplicity and the 
insipid if widely popular tone of the 
“How to Succeed” books, and the 
awkward word he coined to describe 
all victims of prejudice: ‘“Victimian.” 
(What was wrong with just “Victim’?) 
More importantly, I felt that Dr. Fine- 
berg did not keep a clean distinction 
between conclusions based on control- 
led research and those based on his 
personal experience. The result is that 
he often mixes both, and the im- 
plausible, unconvincing material adult- 
erates the serious matter. 

Dr. Fineberg also places too much 
emphasis on a reliance on “techniques” 


in combating prejudice, as though all 


one had to do to be effective is to take 
an intensive training course in the use 
of the proper weapons. 

I should particularly have liked to 
see a discussion in the book of a cur- 
rent phenomenon in the field of preju- 
dice, a kind of commercial exploitation 
of the subject. Prejudice has become, 
in a sense, a commodity, as witness 
Hollywood. It has also become a potent 
bogey-man. Consider the inflated im- 
portance the specious charge of anti- 
Semitism against Dulles took on. Un- 
scrupulous persons have begun using 
the brush of prejudice with a danger- 
ous abandon. It seems to me that loose 
charges of prejudice are not only as 
sinful as prejudice itself but equally 
harmful to a civilized society. 
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Art as a Crossword Puzzle 


THE DEMON LOVER. By Arthur Wormhoudt. The Exposition Press. 


150 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


literature and psychoanalysis. The first is the intimate and, one is 


'T iiterat ARE TWO noteworthy facts about the relationship between 


tempted to say, necessary connection of the two from the moment that 
Freud prevailed upon the Oedipus of Sophocles to yield up his well-kept 


seeret and verified what he found in Diderot’s Rameau’s Nephew. 


In the 


first generations of psychoanalysts, there seems to have been an undeclared 


but imescapable obligation for the 
aspiring healer to do a full-scale study 
of a literary subject (the outstanding 
pieces are Rank on the Incest Motif 
and Jones on Hamlet) and to this day 
the Freudian journals are heavily 
loaded with analyses of writers and 
their works, even occasional reviews of 
novels, a little absurd and ponderous, 
tucked away among the notices of 
technical works in the field. Indeed, in- 
sofar as Freudianism is rooted in the 
Romantic Movement it is a kind of 
meta-literature, that is an attempt to 
do what the artist has always blindly 
and inefficiently achieved (at least 
what. the Nineteenth Century under- 
stood him to be aiming at: self- 
catharsis through expression) in a more 
controlled and rational way. The 
primary technique of an analytical 
cure, the rescue of repressed material 
from the unconscious and its verbaliza- 
tion on the daylight level is scientized 
Rousseau-ism, and one is not surprised 
to discover, combined with a certain 
kind of admiration, an essential jeal- 
ousy, a feeling of rivalry on the part 
of the analyst toward the poet, when 
poetry refuses to wither away after the 
Freudian revelation. 

It is perhaps from this essential sense 
of hterature as.a competitive discipline, 
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that one can explain the second notable 
fact about the liaison between poetry 
and psychoanalysis, namely, that litera- 
ture has done a good deal more for 
Freudianism than has Freudianism for 
literature. The illumination has been 
largely a one-way affair, though there 
are a very few cases in which analytical 
vocabulary and technique have actu- 
ally served the ends of increased 
aesthetic pleasure. 

Even the earlier definitions in ana- 
lytical terms of the function of lit- 
erature have come to seem to latter- 
day Freudians not “exact” enough, 
and there have been various attempts 
to replace Freud’s generalizations on 
this subject (that literature is essen- 
tially a wish-fulfillment process, that 
it is a “harmless and beneficent” way 
of maintaining adjustment, half-way 
between the deep self-knowledge that 
comes out of analysis, and the flight 
from reality that leads to neurosis) 
with more “scientific” ones. The most 
ambitious attempt along these lines 
has been made by Edmund Bergler, 
who contributes a foreword to Mr. 
Wormhoudt’s extraordinarily bad book, 
and whose work is the theoretical basis 
for the discussions of various Romantic 
poems in The Demon Lover. Interested 
readers can find Dr. Bergler’s position 
summarized in the January 1944 issue 
of the Psychoanalytical Review, where 
he asserts that all writers are moti- 
vated essentially by a desire to come 


to terms with the sense of guilt aris- 
ing from their feelings of aggression 
toward their mothers, feelings that in- 
evitably arise in the course of weaning. 
The artist by turning himself into a 
mother (“words equal milk” in Dr. 
Bergler’s fomula, echoed by Worm- 
houdt), says in effect: “See, I can’t pos- 
sibly resent my mother’s withholding 
nourishment; I myself am a provider 
of milk!” 


* an cd 


WHATEVER THE MERITS of this 
over-all analysis of the motivation of 
the writer (and one senses in it a dis- 
quieting desire to put the writer in his 
place, to disinfect his mystery by mak- 
ing it merely an iateresting sickness), 
it.seems to me in no way to justify Mr. 
Wormhoudt’s attempt to find specifi- 
cally in every work of art, imbedded 
in its imagery, subject and texture, a 
detailed symptomology of what Dr. 
Bergler takes to be the artist’s endemic 
disease. 

It is Mr. Wormhoudt’s boast that he 
combines for the first time ‘close 
analysis” and the Freudian approach; 
the close analysis turns out to be a 
sharp eye for spotting, say, all twigs, 
oars, pencils, etc., and neatly labeling 
them phalluses in a sort of frenzy, born 
of the naive belief in a fixed and un- 
varying vocabulary of symbolism. The 
book must be read to be believed, but 
since I find myself unable to recom- 
mend its reading to anyone, I suggest 
that its failure be taken on faith and 
on the basis of one quotation. 

The ice splits (perhaps a reminis- 
cence of the birth trauma). ... It 
{the albatross, described elsewhere 
as not a song-bird and therefore one 
which denies sounds-milk] flies in 
circles to suggest the circular shape 
of the breast. ... All the while, the 
moon... glimmers through the mist, 
which, by some long leap of associa- 
tion, may allude to the most famous 
of mythological homosexuals, Achil- 
les, whose name is associated with 
the Greek adjective for misty. 


The passage, by the way, purports to 
describe the “Ancient Mariner” (poems 
of Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley and 
Byron are subjected to similar indigni- 
ties) and is typical of the painstaking 
expenditure of effort on irrelevancies 
that is the special triumph of the book. 
There would be little point in discours- 
ing at length on the faults of critical 
analysis of one who simply lacks all 
sense of what literature is about, as 
well as the simple ability to construe 
a text. But it is neither simple stupidity 
or motiveless malignity which prompts 
these scrupulous mis-readings; it is 
rather a theory which understands a 
work of art as a problem to be solved, 
and assumes its formal achievement 
and fable to be the mere concealments 
of a more ultimate and “realler” mean- 
ing, scientifically ascertainable. There 
are many versions rampant these days 
of criticism as the solution of the work, 
but none is more popular or dangerous 
at the moment than the Freudian 
variety. 

x * x 

I SHOULD HATE to seem to deny 
the possibility of insights into the 
process of composition and the inter- 
relationship of the experience and 
formal achievement of the artist in 
psychoanalytical terms; but I do want 
to emphasize the presence at the very 
heart of all Freudian theories of art 
(and especially those of the new, “sci- 
entific’ echelon) of a basic hostility, 
a threat to the autonomy of poetry, 
here egregiously, elsewhere more sen- 
sitively, exemplified. 

To the reductive critic who comes 
prepared to tell him that what he has 
made is “really” something else, and 
who offers to solve for him his own 
work, the writer must be prepared to 
give the answer of Hamlet to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, when those 
two bad critics came to pluck out 
the heart of his mystery: “Go pluck 
yourself!” 





CAPTAIN’S BEACH. 
228 pp. $3.00. 


By Sigrid 


de 


Of Love and Death 


Lima. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


tered an authot whose style and technique were good, whose content 


ike MY EXPERIENCE as a reader I do not believe I have ever encoun- 


was serious and who had the knack of narrative—and who managed to 
coordinate all these qualities of the novel in the work to be reviewed— 
and who yet left me with a feeling that the parts did not equal the whole, 
that the novel as read was not what it should have been, considering the 


art with which it had been written. 
That is the dilemma I find myself in as 
I attempt to review Miss Sigrid de 
Lima’s Captain’s Beach. 

This novel is about love and death 
and their co-existence and seeming 
collaboration. In a brief prologue we 
meet the narrator as a child afflicted 
With infantile paralysis. “Here I was a 
stone that was not a stone, a plant that 
must be ministered to, for I’ had no 
roots of my own.” He lies on a beach, 
is picked up and thrust into the sea by 
his eompanions; when they feel that 
the invalid has bathed enough, they 
bring him out again. This is the way 
the narrator experiences life: he is 
thrust into it, submerged by it, then 
withdrawn. 


Later, in the novel proper, the same” 


character—although now a young man 
With some sort of responsibilities in 
New York—rents a room from the 
janiter of a large tenement. The jan- 
itor’s family mourns the death of a son, 
some years ago. The mother, an obese 
and subtly malicious woman, restricts 
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her humanity to the filial sentiment. 
The father is a ghost of a man, long 
ago shrunken to this state by the ob- 
sessive will of his wife. A daughter, 
voung and nubile, is used as bait by 
her mother to seduce some young man 
into entering into the life of the family 
and fantasied 
career of the long-dead son. 


living in surrogate the 

A former boarder had escaped, and 
ultimately so does the narrator; but 
not before an involved and ritualistic 
courtship is forced upon him. The 
novel progresses by episodes—a game 
of bridge at which the malevolent force 
of the mother’s love is made known, a 
walk to the wharf on a night in mid- 
summer during which the girl ques- 
tions herself chaotically as to the 
epistemology of her love, a _ search 
through rain-swept ‘streets for the 
prodigal substitute son—and _ these 
scenes are more nearly tropes than 
dramatic entities. 

The story (if I may call it that—it 
is more a poetic growth, a convolution 
and development of ideas and images) 
is interrupted and emphasized by three 
choric characters, distant relatives of 
the mother, who relate in detail each 


incident of violence that occurs in the 
slum neighborhood. A child drowns 
after falling off the dock, a_ shop- 
keeper’s wife is burnt to death by a 
disgruntled employee — whatever dis- 
aster has struck within these women’s 
ken, they report and elaborate. Then 
there is a progression of death and acci- 
dent among the principal characters oi 
the novel, beginning with the death of 
the mother’s pet after he has 
gorged himself and continuing through 
the father’s being struck by a bus and 
the mother’s eventual demise as the 
result of a heart attack brought on by 
a final conjugal embrace. 


dog 


* x m 


THE NARRATOR experiences thi 

life in the course of a season; he is 
submerged in it, not through his own 
volition, and when he escapes it he 
feels himself “a weak swimmer tread- 
ing dry land . .. down the only direc- 
tion, the only motion.of a stone. . . 
It is in no sense of the word a life in 
which he has participated; it has been 
inflicted upon him. He remains, and 
the novel as an experience cannot rise 
above the central reality of its nar- 
rator, an mert area of awareness, a 
still center of pure mind and sensation 
in the midst of a hurricane of passion 
and viclence. 

The love in the book is abortive: it 
is born out of death, thwarted by 
death—in the end it creates death 
This metaphysical concept is a possible 
source of great art, indeed it is rathet 
like the early lyrics of John Donne. I 
think Captain's Beach fails to be more 
representation of 


than an incomplete 


its author’s intentions—which, of cours 





were probably only partly apprehended 
by Miss de Lima and only partly 
worked out in the writing of her book 

because of a failure of imaginative 
projection of character and because of 
an unfortunate rendering of the set- 
ting and its minor characters. 

A novel digresses. A novel should 
begin here, and promise to set out for 
there-——but should it not tarry, wander, 
or better yet get lost along the way, 
the there is not worth the journey. 
Miss de Lima’s predictable in 
the nature of its final experience from 
What pathos 
incompletion is 


book is 
its prologue. there is in 
the plight of enacted 
beautifully pages 
Throughout the remainder of the book 


within a few 
he adds a terrible metaphysic to this 


essential predicament, yet except i 


few fugue-like passages the 
gonist never deviates from the key ex- 
perience with which his life im the 
book begun; and at the end he is back 
on the beach, stranded. 

Setting is a major problem in the 
novel today, especially if its vision of 
experience is to be on as intense a 
level as it is in Captain’s Beach. There 
must, of course, be a relaxing of the 
extremist pitches of sensibility, yet this 
relaxation, this falling-off into common- 
sense reportage must not shock the 
reader by plunging him into a previous, 
prosaic tradition. 

The high points of Captain’s Beach 
reach the timber-line of poetry, if that 
is not too much of a paradox. As a 


prota- 


first novel it is outstanding. In fact, 
there will be few novels this or any 
year that will attempt as much, or 
come as close to succes 
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A Coffee House Pundit 


THE NINE LIVES OF EUROPE. By Leo Lania. Funk and Wagnalls (in 
association with United Nations World). 278 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by FELIX WITTMER 


ETWEEN the two World Wars a good many characters on the Euro- 
pean continent, especially in Austria, France, and Germany, made a 


living by selling coffee house opinions for publication. 


You did not 


need to be well grounded in anything. In the “Dome” or the “Rotonde” in 
Paris, the “Café am Zoo” in Berlin or the “Central” in Vienna, you could 
pick up dozens of statements and witticisms on anything, from philosophy 
and the most recent fad in dancing to the newest clichés in politics. Solid 
preparation in any one field would have been a serious handicap for any 


ispiring “feuilletonist”; for the others 
esentfully would have dubbed him 
pedestrian, pedantic, and conventional. 
The recipe for success was simple: 
pice whatever with a 
few judgments on persons who were 
‘talked about” and, by all means, be 
10ot harsh on the Soviet Union. Those 
were the days when Leo Lania made a 
1ame for himself by adapting ‘Sergei 
N. Tretyakov’s anti-Anglo-Saxon, Com- 
hate play Roar China for the 


you concoct 


nunist 


verman stage. 

Despite experiences in concentration 
‘amps, M. Lania has not outgrown some 
% the inconsistencies and _ irresponsi- 


vilities of his early literary days. Sig- 
ificantly, he opens his book on Europ: 
vith the profound remark that “the 
‘errace of the Café Flore in Paris was 
‘rammed with people.” Later on, he 


nourns that the coffee houses of Prague 
gone. Then he tattles nostalgically 
ibout the “Cafe Central” and the “Café 
whose’ blond very 
heels, short hair and 


tgs 
Herrenhot,” and 
yretty girls—low 
no corseting—had passed on from Pete 
Altenberg’s free love to the worship of 
Lenin and Werfel’s poetry. 

With generosity 


Lania 


Leo 
conclusions 


uninhibited 
splashes unproved 


his 


ver the pages. Quite often sen- 
tences don’t even make any sense. He 
alls the left-wing writers of Lodz, who 


the weekly Forge, “forceful 


Marxists,” 


yublish 


Communists” and “fellow 


travelet who have “resisted spiritual 
egimentation until now.” He might as 
vell write of thieves who don’t steal 
voll Lf rs who don't kill 
PRESENT-DAY GERMANY, in the 
ision of Mr. Lania, is “a Dali picture 
party he attended there was “a piti 
il pathetic affair, but very touching 
Why the ‘but’ Isn't it touching if it 
pitiful? He claims that “Germany 
the only European nation unable 
‘Oo purge herself from the still potent 
on of feudalism.” Has he never seen 
‘the estates of the Prince of Tasca in 
Sicily, or of Count Romanones in Spain? 


see in Hungary besides 


\nd what did he 


ome literary café in Budapest? 


Mr. Lania does not like the critics of 
he Yalta conference For reasons 
cnown to him alone he asserts that 
in most case those critics are the 

me who subscribed wholeheartedly 
to Churchill’s statement that ‘this wa 
ot an ideological wa From there 

n he talk yout “tl for two page 
vithout « coming to grips with the 

! t Yalta conference. Thost 

t ( even tl same wh 
i i th the Voice of America 
j ‘ { bovs b nt hon 
We n ta ell call blac white o 
Mr. Lar I 
me ¢ M F pinior on Ce 
nv—-the one country with which he 
Y nuinel emotionally coi 
ned rir true His criticism of our 
inconditiona! rende poli vy, of the 


aternization ban and of Mr. Lipp- 


federalisn 


ann’s theories on German 

to the point. The peculiar fact that 
American lieutenant was permitted 

» ma German girl whereas any 
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soldier below the rank af sergeant was 
not, is worth remembering. Such mat- 
ters — they are few —Mr. Lania has 
stated convincingly. 

* * « 

WHEN HE OFFERS figures, Mr. 
Lania usually chooses not to disclose 
his sources. Has he gathered them in 
the Café Flore or at some pitiful party? 
What, for instance, does it mean that 
“Eastern Europe was responsible for 
100 percent of Western Europe’s baux- 
"2? In what Does he mean 
import? Has he ever heard of Alsatian 
Has Alsace already been in- 


ite year? 
bauxite? 
corporated in eastern Europe? 


When he muses, prattles or pontifi- 
cates on our relations with the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Lania, the “Café-Haus 
Literat,” is at his best. He accuses 
American public opinion of applying a 
“double standard” to freedom in Bul- 
garia and freedom in Spain. In the 
coffee house atmosphere, military con- 
siderations are usually disdained. It 
has evidently not occurred to Mr. Lania 
that Bulgaria, in her function as a 
Soviet colony, represents a threat to 
our way. Spain may well be needed by 
us as a base if and when another war 
breaks loose. 

Mr. Lania does not advocate that, as 
a prerequisite for peace, Communism 
be smashed. He breaks a few lances 
(or quills?) for trade between western 
and eastern Europe. “We must come 
to an agreement with the Soviets.” Why 
not make a pact with the bubonic 
plague? Naturally, he advocates simul- 
taneous withdrawal of all troops from 
the four zones of Germany. He thinks 
that would be “a blow” to Communism. 
What blow Hans Zaisser’s East German 
army of Communist toughies would 
deal to the whole of Germany, and then 
to us, he does not reveal. 


Mr. Lania, believe it or not, holds 
that there ought to be “free competi- 
tion” between the Bolshevists and the 
free countries. Does not the very core 
of Bolshevism exclude “free. competi- 
tion”? Why doesn’t the author acquaint 
himself with the strategy and tactics 
of Leninism-Stalinism? Is that sort of 
thing too dry for the “café”? 

Forgetful of Benes, who went all the 
way to Moscow to sign a pact with 
Russia, Mr. Lania exclaims: “Is America 
willing to sign a pact with Russia guar- 
anteeing the complete and unequivocal 
neutrality of all of Europe?” Has he 
ever studied a list of Russia’s broken 
pledges? Our Department of State can 
furnish him with one. It is long, specific, 
and impressive. 

There does not seem to be any short- 
age of paper and printer’s ink these 
days. If you pleasantly blur the issues 
and don’t hurt anyone in particular, 
you will find a publisher. There is, 
however, a scarcity of American books 
which urge us to rise in behalf of our 
liberties. -As to Mr. Lania’s incoherent 
tidbits on Europe, we need not deposit 
any wreath on the grave of the still- 
born babe. 





In the Beginning, the Word’ 


THE RELIGIOUS REVOLT AGAINST REASON. By L. Harold DeWolf. 


Harper and Brothers. 217 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by MARTIN GARDNER 


ONTEMPORARY PROTESTANT THEOLOGY has become a battle- 
ground for a renewed clash between the age-old adversaries, faith 
and reason. Dr. L. Harold DeWolf, professor of systematic theology at 

Boston University, has attempted a survey and critical evaluation of the 
new irrationalism, which has its origin in Kierkegaard, and its leading 


in Karl Barth, Emil Brun- 
ner, Reinhold Niebuhr. DeWolf 
recognizes -the important differences 
between these three, but finds them in 
in their distrust 
method of obtaining re 


exponents 
and 


substantial agreement 


of reason as a 
ligious truth 

criticism of this book, it 
is that the 
worked hard enough 
His irra- 
tionalists, for the 
t that can be culled from thei 
writings. “There is 
to God,” declares Barth in a neglected 


A majo) 
author simply 


seems to me, 


hasn't on his ma- 


terial. quotations from the 


example, are seldom 


stronge 


no way from us 


passage, “not even a via negativa-—- 
not even via dialectica—nor para- 
doxica. The God who stood at the end 


of some human way—even of this way 

would not be God.” Again: “That 
is the mystery of the message of the 
that here we are told of God 
whom we do not find in the glow of 
twilight, or in the blossoming tree that 


we admire, or in a creation of art, on 


sible 


even in the voice of conscience—no, 
not there.” And one misses Barth’s 
famous rhetorical question that so 
powerfully sums up his “marginal 
note” to theology, “What manner ol 
God is he 


who can be proved?” 


curious blend 


DEWOLS?'S BOOK is a 


overemphases and omissions. Many 
eferences are made to the “finite God” 
theology of the author’s friend and 
former teacher, Edgar S. Brightman 


although Brightman’s views have had 


little influence on the conflict undet 

cussion. And there is no mention 
at all of Unamuno, the passionate Span- 
h mystic who was neither Catholic 


nor Protestant, but certainly one of the 
of modern Christian irration- 
alists. Surely there for 
Unamuno’s not 


greatest 


was a place 


agonized cry, “I do 
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Martin Gardner has written for 
Philosophy and Science, Scripta 
Mathematica, International Journal 


of Ethics, and other publications. 
X om 








know, I do not know, I do not know.” 

After making a case for each side, 
DeWolf seeks to harmonize them by 
preserving all he believes of value in 
both points of view. But he is clearly 
on the side of the rationalists, believ- 
ing that human 
data obtained by experience, can ar- 
rive at the conclusion that God’s exist- 
For example, 


reason, operating on 


an«2 is highly probable. 
the emergence of creative novelties in 
the evolution of the cosmos, and even 
“the very existence of a causal system 


may be taken as an evidence of a cos- 
mic purpose and hence of God” (p. 191). 
Moral and aesthetic values also consti- 
tute “data” upon which reason can 
construct proofs of God. 
Unfortunately, DeWolf does not give 
the steps in the rational “proofs” which 
he believes can be based on experi- 


ential data, and so the reader is 
unable to determine the strength or 
weakness of his case. One wonders 


how he would account for, say, Dewey’s 
failure to believe in God, considering 
the fact that Dewey is a stout cham- 
pion of moral and aesthetic values. 
Apparently he would insist that Dewey 
is deficient in the ability to reason. 

It all sounds thin and squeaky beside 
the Barthian evangelistic thunder. If 
Protestant rationalism cannot 
stronger defense than this against the 
Continental revolutionaries, then Prot- 
is indeed dying, if 


lr © 
mace a 


estant rationalism 
not already dead. 


Memory and Dialogue 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


SEE that one of the oft-repeated objections to the books of Vladimir 

Petrov (Soviet Gold, My Retreat From Russia) is that he puts re- 

membered conversations inside quctation marks. The imputation is 
that a man who does that is an unreliable reporter. No one, so the reviewers 
say, can remember conversations verbatim over a span of years. 


Well, here’s something to ponder. I 
know for a fact that my verbal memo- 
rv is excellent, whereas my visual 
memory is frequently defective. I can 
conversation practically 
verbatim, if it interests me. But for 
the life me I can’t remember th¢ 
color of a person’s eyes, or the texture 
coat, overnight. When I 
reporter I would make subject-and- 
verb notations to recall a conversa- 
tion; I could subsequently fill out th 
whole speech from that, and no on¢ 

called me for being inaccurate 

I always had to take full notes 
anything I took in through the 
eyes. 

Maybe no one can remember 
logue with absolute accuracy for eight 
ten years. But, for that matter, can 
one remember anything at all with 
absolute accuracy for that length of 
The objection to Petrov's re- 


remember a 


of 


of his was 


« 


ever 
But 
on 


dia- 


ol 


time? 





a, 
John Chamberlain is a Life editor. 
2 





membered dialogue goes for anything 


set down in reminiscence and auto- 
biography. If the ear is fallible, so is 
the eye or the taste buds, or the 


nostrils! All memory is subject to un- 
conscious editing. The polite name fo1 
it is “selection.” 

What interests me is why Petrov 
an anti-Communist—should be singled 
out attack this matter of re- 
membered dialogue. Lincoln Steffens’ 
filled with remem- 
conversations, many of then 
half a lifetime. Yet 

to my knowledge, ever ob- 
to Steffens’ use of quotation 
marks. The fact was that Steffens had 
an accurate ear. Is there any reason 
to suppose that Petrov’s verbal memo- 
If he can 


for on 
Autobiography is 
be red 
dating 
one, 


back tor 
no 


jected 


remember 
of Soviet 


reason to 


ry is defective? 


what he has seen inside 


Russia, why is there any 
suppose that he cannot also remember 


what he heard? 
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1es It is two weeks since our appeal started. In the last two issues we have tried to tell you 
vey logically, and without pride-withering hysteria, the simple facts concerning our proposed 
change-over to a magazine. 
a Unfortunately, returns so far have been far beneath normal expectations; funds have been 
2 a incredibly slow in coming in. For this reason, and because the deadline for our change- 
the over looms closer and closer, we must ask your more active participation in our drive. 
ot- » : 1 . 
if It is difficult to convey the seriousness of our plight to you, the reader, who after all see 
onlv how we look on the outside .. . who can view and judge us only on the basis of the 
finished product we send you each week. 
Would it do any good, we wonder, to try to explain the utter frustration of our bookkeep- 
ing department’s literally tearful efforts to oe ee ee ee Tn TS 
. 4 a ms sev’ 9 , ur 
soothe our angry creditors’ start, because there is such a burning need 
Would it do any good if we tried to tell you for an intransigent, fighting liberal weekly 
ir that our patient and loval staff has to wait to voice the aspirations of countless Amer- 
e- , : : icans who are today without a voice. THE 
2 é 
te weeks at a time to get underpaid? 
is e P NEW LEADER as a magazine can lead in 
a Would it do any good to inform you that bringing about a renascence of American 
we have been forced to economize to a liberalism. 
2 point where even evexyeny necessities ar€ * Please, if you want us to survive and do 
Y= looked upon as luxuries? the job that needs to be done, send in your 
is ‘ ; , : ; contribution immediately lay 
é Would it make any difference if we went Feige Pesan 30 ly. aa not = 
- into these unpleasant details when only hae eg aa ; deg ely in need o 
: , ‘ ‘ smallest assistance. 
t one question is basically involved: Can eerinbemntin 
THE NEW LEADER surmount this crisis? 
d THE ANSWER IS YES. P= ee ee ee eee ee 
I “RO} 
ie Aaa ee ce ee See = WA SW OEORRR, ¥ Raed 20h Divect, Maw York 2, 14. Y. 
TABLOID TO MAGAZINE. 
- Gentlemen: 
THE ANSWER IS TO PUT OURSELVES i 
, ON A SELF-SUFFICIENT BASIS. i I want to join “OPERATION SURVIVAL.” Enclosed you will find my 
This is not merely our opinion, but that of ij contribution of $ ; 
experts in the publishing field, who unani- ; 
mously agree that transformation into a j NAME 
: magazine is our only alternative to disaster. —— 
These experts tell us, too, that we have a i : RESS 
golden opportunity to get off to a flying sell Bi 
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prison terms for attempted sabotage, impeding of MAP shipments, and 
injury to military morale. 
% ‘* “ 

IN AMERICA many of the trade unions directly involved in the manu- 
facturing, loading and transporting of arms supplies have come out with 
determined statements in support of MAP. Walter Reuther for the UAW, 
Harry Lundeberg for the Seafarers union, Joseph Ryan for the Long- 
shoremen, George Harrison for the railway brotherhoods, and A. E. Lyon 
for the International Transport Workers Federation, have all declared in 
unmistakable terms the intention of free trade unions to make, process and 
deliver MAP supplies regardless of any Communist threat. , 

Speaking for the UAW,-many of whose members are engaged in 
making the planes, tanks, trucks and other military equipment which the 
Atlantic Pact nations have requested for their defense, Reuther declared: 

“The attempt of communism to thwart the desire of democratic nations 
to pool both their economic and military resources for purposes of defense 
will be beaten back.... By embarking on a campaign of sabotage of 
Europe's efforts to maintain her defense against aggression, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions has shown itself to be the subverted agent 
of Soviet nationalism....We in the UAW-CIO express our complete 
solidarity with the free labor movements of Europe—and with those in 
France and Italy in particular—which have resolved to defeat the attempt 
of the WFTU to sell them and their nations out to a Communist im- 
perialism which is democratic labor’s deadliest enemy.” 

ns ot ** 

WE HAVE NO WAY OF KNOWING whether the French Communists 
—and perhaps also the Cominform parties in other Western European 
countries—wiil go as far as they did in 1947 and force a real political 
showdown. It is just possible that, in desperation, they will go to great 
extremes and maintain a whole series of strike actions which must is- 


Arms and the Goal 


(Continued from Page One) 


evitably challenge the very authority of the government. We say, “in 
desperation,” because the French Communists really do not possess the 
strength they commanded two or three years ago to gain a decisive 
political victory, but are compelled to risk their political necks on orders 
of the Cominform. Delivery of MAP supplies offers a serious threat to 
Russia’s position in Europe; at all costs, therefore—at the price even of 
weakening their party’s position—Thorez, Duclos & Co. have got to press 
forward with their strike-and-sabotage campaign. Half-hearted efferts 
have been made to link this campaign with genuine wage demands made 
by many French workers since the Government last month removed wage 
controls and reintroduced collective bargaining; but as the Communist 


plan unfolds within the near future, it will become very clear to many . 


French workers who were too hard-pressed, or too blind to see, that com- 
munism uses the issue of economic security to promote the greatest possible 
insecurity in all aspects of human existence. 


THE SECONDARY AIM of the French Communists (but Russia’s first 
concern in Asia)—stoppage of the arms flow to Bao Dai’s Viet Nam 
regime—unfortunately appears sound to many Frenchmen. Bao Dai is 
veneraily considered to be a puppet, and the French people are worried 
lest they become identified with an “imperialist” adventure. It is well to 
note that U.S. diplomats have been urging the Bidault Government to 
loosen some of the apron strings by which it has tied Bao Dai to itself. If 
French leaders can grant Bao Dai the fuller independence his people 
deserve, they will at one blow raze a pillar of the Cominform campaign 
of sabotage in the West, and destroy the underpinning of the Soviet-Ho 
Chi Minh movement in Indo-China itself. As has been repeatedly pointed 
out by conservatives and liberals alike, you cannot fight an idea with arms 
alone; independence for Viet Nam might turn out to be worth countless 
army divisions. 








Europe Awaits ECA 1952 Deadline 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
together to divide the Marshal] 
Plan funds among them. It is as 
though sixteen hungry adults were 
handed a small pie and asked to 
divide it among themselves peace- 


ably—the task is that difficult. The 
fact that they have come to an 
agreement is a tribute to their 
statesmanship. But much more 
still remains to be done in the area 
of coordinating their economles 


one with another. 

weeks a number of 
European countries have an- 
nounced lower tariffs. As inter- 
ested onlookers, we can only ap- 
plaud those important moves, but 
at the same time we must keep 
urging Western Europe to even 
sreater effort if it is to beat the 
1952 deadline when the Marshall 
Plan is due to end. 


In recent 


« tke 


THE SECOND MAJOR OUTLET 
for European production is the 
United States. Here the responsi- 
bility rests more with the United 
States than with Europe. Because 
the war left Europe devastated, the 
United States was the only nation 
from which she could obtain the 
necessary imports to keep her 
people alive and begin the back- 
breaking job of recovery. Because 
she couldn’t pay us for these goods, 
the United States donated over 7 
billions to Europe. 

Unless we are prepared to give 
goods to Europe indefinitely, we 
have got to figure out some way 
by which Europe can earn enough 
dollars to pay for those goods she 
must continue to import from us. 
I have already indicated the most 
important way: The more goods 
we buy from Europe the more she 
can buy from us. This simple fact 
seems to be overlooked by those 
who would protect American in- 
dustry through high tariffs. We 


might protect a few industries that — 


14 


cannot survive European compe- 
tition, but what happens to those 
which depend upon foreign mar- 
kets to keep their workers fully 
employed? If we refuse to buy 
from Europe, Europeans will not 
be able to buy our machinery and 
raw materials. The upshot is that 
American workers in those indus- 
tries which export will find them- 
selves out of work. 

A few weeks ago ECA issued one 
of the most important economic 
documents of our times, based on 
observations made by an eight- 
man team during an extended trip 
to Europe. This report notes that 
“the trade of the United States 
with Western Europe, and with the 
world as a whole, is so badly un- 
balanced that in our own interest 
we must seek a fundamental solu- 
tion of this recurring problem.” 

That solution, the report states, 
can best be found by expanding 
United States imports. How can 
we increase our imports? The re- 
port answers that removal of spe- 
cific obstacles—export and import 
quotas, fees, excessive documenta- 
tion and the like which impede 
travel and trade between countries 
—would go a long way toward 
freeing trade. High American tar- 
iffs need to be reduced and our 
customs procedures overhauled to 
encourage more imports. The high 
prices on goods which Europeans 
must import from us make it nec- 
essary for foreign buyers to earn 
a larger number of dollars, aggra- 
vating the trade balance still fur- 
ther. This, too, must be remedied. 

The report, not unmindful of the 
traditional fear held by many 
Americans that lower tariffs will 
mean flooding our markets with 
European goods, continues: 

“There is existing and potential 
demand in the United States econ- 
omy for a larger volume of goods 
and services than is now or has 
ever been available. ... The bulk 


of our expanding needs will, of 
course, continue to be supplied 
from domestic sources. There is 
every reason to expect, however, 
that increased American consump- 
tion will also depend upon foreign 
resources. ... Expansion in the 
United States import trade with 
Europe and its dependencies is 
most likely in the fields of: serv- 
ices, such as travel; raw materials, 
and manufactured goods designed 
for specialized purposes or requir- 
ing special skills or unique raw 
materials for their production... . 
In general, European countries are 
not well adapted to compete suc- 
cessfully in the fields served by 
American mass-production indus- 
trigs, where American techniques, 
traditions, and capacity for mass 
consumption give domestic indus- 
tries a tremendous initial advan- 
tage. In the special-skill industries, 
however, which include the manu- 
fatcure of specialized tools and 
machinery, as well as handicraft, 
artistic, and artisan products, the 
advantage frequently lies with 
Europe. This is likewise true for 
such products as wines and per- 
fumes whose individual qualities 
depend upon their being made 
from raw materials found only in 
particular European localities.” 

I have heard Paul Hoffman say 
many times that the amount of 
goods Europe must export to us 
before she can earn her own way 
comes to only one per cent of our 
total gross national income. “By 
no stretch of the imagination,” con- 
tends Mr. Hoffman, “can our ab- 
sorbing that one per cent of goods 
hurt us. As a matter of fact, by 
buying more of each others’ goods, 
both Europe and the United States 
stand to gain from increased pro- 
duction and lower prices. The net 
effect is certain to be a mutually 
higher standard of living for 
the people on both sides. of ~ the 
Ailantic.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
maintaining a high level of world 
trade rests squarely with the 
United States. Any move on our 
part to increase our tariffs so as 
to shut out European goods can 
only lead to dn economic crisis for 
Europe once the Marshall Plan 
ends. On the other hand, if we 
accept Europe’s goods, the Amer- 
ican public stands to gain through 
better goods and lower prices. In 
turn, the dollars we pay for those 
European goods will find their way 
back to us. 

Our country has been thrust into 
a position of world leadership and 
that of a creditor nation. To dis- 
charge our responsibilities in this 
new role, we are forced to depart 
from time-honored attitudes, prac- 
tices and customs. 

Our labor organizations are aware 
of the new role our nation must 
play in world affairs. They are 
examining the role they too must 
play. The resolutions dealing with 
foreign policy, international trade, 
European recovery and expanded 
foreign trade which were debated 
and adopted at the recent AFL and 
CIO national conventions consti- 
tute impressive evidence of labor’s 
awareness of these new responsi- 
bilities and obligations. 

The unity of purpose demon- 
strated by the AFL and CIO repre- 
sentatives at the world labor con- 
ference in London which created 
the new International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, is fur- 
ther impressive evidence of organ- 
ized labor’s determination to help 
create the conditions that will as- 
sure the future peace of the world 
and the well-being of mankind. 

The vague consciousness of the 
importance of internationalism on 
the part of the humble chareoal 
burners of Italy, France and Spain 
a hundred years ago has been given 
new meaning by -the course of 
world events since. 
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(Continued from Page One) 

A Plastiras government may move 
) in the direction of tax reform, modern- 
Vized and decentralized civil service. 

The country can certainly do with 
“more efficient government, and any- 
“thing accomplished along that line will 
Kbe most welcome to the Greek people. 
4 But a government that sees clearly the 

issues of internal economic reform need 
Znot always be equally clear-eyed when 


Greek Liberals 


less there was a coalition government 
(with Communists) to supervise them. 
He was wrong. The king’s caretaker 
government under John Theotokis 
helped make the election orderly and 
quiet. The election was proof that the 
Communist hullabaloo about ‘“mon- 
archo-fascist terror” had always been a 
smokescreen designed to fool the’ timid 
and the ignorant. 

At last, too, the ancient pro-and-con 


ily and therefore I remain faithful to 
the regime.” Thus the issue of mon- 
archy is relegated to the position it oc- 
supies in Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Scandinavia. 


Before any government can under- 
take far-reaching reforms, it must seek 
to heal the open wounds which Greece 
suffered as the result of Communist- 
instigated warfare. Of 700,000 people 
made homeless by civil war, 600,000 
have been moved back to their villages: 
hundreds of thousands of them are still 
unable to care for themselves. 


who were kidnaped by the guerrillas 
during the past two years. 

With the guerrilla war no longer a 
military drain on the nation, American 
aid can now be used to batter down 
inflation. But Greece must remain vigil- 
ant at its borders, and must guard 
against a fifth column at home which 
might respond quickly to a new set.of 
Comnform orders. 

A Plastiras government, or any other 
Greek cabinet today, must develop a 
sophisticated understandnig of Com- 
munist agitation and economic warfare. 
Unless Greece maintains its immuniza- 
tion from communism, it may well lose 
in the political maneuvering to come 
what it gained on the battlefields of 
a three-year civil war. 



































Dinner, March 25th, at Thau’s Restau- 
rant. . . . Upper West Side Branch: 
Meeting Wednesday, March 22nd, at 
Dr .Berlin’s. . . . Mid-Bronx Branch: 
Meeting Saturday, March 18, 8 p. m., 
at Esther Friedman’s home, 1878 Har- 
rison Ave., Bronx. 
Correction 

Last week, The New Leader inad- 
vertently named Ruben Levin (“The 
Big Labor Myth”) as the editor of the 
railway labor newspaper, Labor. Ed- 
ward Keating is the editor of that 
paper, and Mr. Levin is one of its staff 
writers. To both, our sincere apologies. 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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Fit comes to tackling its place on the regarding the Greek royal family has Then, too, the country’s feelings 
* international scene. ceased to be a controversy. Even about its Communist neighbors, includ- 
* x * Plastiras, ancient foe of royal rule, be- ing Yugoslavia, are not likely to change 
| PLASTIRAS HIMSELF had forecast lieves that “the interests of the country substantially until the latter returns 
jthat the elections would be unfair un- are now well served by the royal fam- at least some of the 28,000 children 

DEBATE SENSATION! SDF News 
“4S RUSSIA A SOCIALIST COMMUNITY?” Boston OP cigs of Stu- 
"Yes!" EARL BROWDER diet Labi, a Maliedes tere 
: ague, L.I.D., Saturday, March 
General Secretary of the Communist Party, 1930-44 i 8, 2p. m. Teele: “Planning in a Free 
j Author: “Victory and After’; “Teran: Our Path in War and Peace Society.” ' Speakers: M. J. Coldwell, 
j ae en Se A. M. Schlesinger Jr., D. Born, Harry 

Chairman, Independent Socialist League Ww. aT ee s ssens 
} Editor and translator of works of Leon Trotsky t] — oe ul -— "the we 
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: THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 8 P. M., at . College. . .. Chelsea, Mass.; Sunday, 
119 East 11th Street, ytd a March 19th, 8 p. m. Labor Lyceum 
Admission: $1.00 plus tax. , none ——— Forum. Speaker: August Claessens... . 
Auspices: E. V. Debs Society of Brooklyn College. Philadelphia, Pas Debs School sessions 
- on Tuesdays at the W. C. Center, 415 
+ East 19th. Street. Recent speakers: 
Louis P. Goldberg, Elias Tartak and 

SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE denies Che se: _— 

WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR NEW YORK CITY 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS “Roads to Freedom Forum,” Station 
WEVD, March 19th, 9:30 to 10 p. m. 
| $1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR Topic: “The Victor “and the Van- 
A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. quished.” Speaker: Capt. A. Frank 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. Reel. Algernon Lee, moderator... . 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. Theatre Party: Saturday matinee, 
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: ae JOHN GARFIELD STARS IN 
Four Stars of ‘‘The Devil’s Disciple” “UNDER MY SKIN” | 





CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY _EZIO 
MARTIN - PINZA 


° 
@ tn A New Musicol Ploy 


South Pacific 


Masic by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyries by OSCAR WAMMERSTEIM 2nd 


hace S Putitzer 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER’ 
cf Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
p Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mieiziner 


: with MYRON McCORMICK 


A MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B'way 
A Eves. 6:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
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ie ding . The new program starting at | 
: the Roxy Theatre Friday, March 
17, includes the 20th Century- | 


"THE 


“A WORK OF ART.”—Atkinson, Times 


INNOCENTS" 


Based on Henry James’ “The Turn of the Screw” 


ART 





Maurice Evans, Marsha Hunt, Victor Jory and Dennis King in a scene | tertainment personalities, in ad- 
from the Bernard Shaw comedy at the Royale Theatre. 


Fox film, “Under My Skin,” star- | 
ring John Garfield and French} 
film star Micheline Prelle, and a 
colorful variety show with Tom! 
Ball’s “China Doll Revue.” 

Based on the story, “My Old| 
Man,” by the famous. writer, | 
Ernest Hemingway, “Under My 
Skin” is set against scenes of | 
France and Italy, and stars John | 
Garfield. The lovely Parisian cafe | 
entertainers, enacted by Micheline | 
Prelle, who makes her American | 
screen debut in the new film. 

The cast with Mr. Garfield, Miss | 
Prelle and little Orley Lindgren | 
includes Luther Adler. } 

Jean Negulesco directed “Under 
My Skin” and Casey Robinson |} 
produced and wrote the screen-| 
play from Mr. Hemingway’s story. 

The gala new stage show start- 
ing March 17 at the Roxy will 
present a complete and colorful 
Oriental show with Tom Ball’s! 
“China Doll Revue,” Chinese en- | 





| dition to Lee Mortimor’s China 





JOHN WAYNE in 


“SANDS OF IWO JIMA” 


plus 


“BELLE OF OLD MEXICO” 
with ESTELITA RODRIGUEZ 


WU mea tek, Mase), ici Bi 





“BEAU GESTE” 
plus 
‘The Lives of a Bengal Lancer’ 





LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 


| Dols. | 





| 

| DONALD O’CONNOR | 
IS FEATURED IN | 
_PARAMOUNT’S NEW FILM 


| Donald O'Connor, after seven | 
years of song-and-dance type! 
| movies, tackled a film in which} 
he hasn’t one song or dance num- | 
| ber and in addition has an animal | 
to steal scenes from him in Uni- | 
versal-International’s “Francis,” | 
at the N. Y. Paramount Theatre. | 
The animal in the case of “Fran- 
cis” is a mule, and in addition to 
playing the title role in the pic- 
ture the beast has the biggest 
part ever attempted by an animal 
im a movie. 

Heading the supporting cast in 
“Francis” are ZaSu Pitts, Patricia 
Medina, Ray Collins and John 
McIntire. Arthur Lubin directed 





with BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
Iris Mann, David Cole and ISOBEL ELSOM 





PLAYHOUSE, 137 W. 48 St. Ev. 8:40; Mats. Wed., Sat. 





























for Producer Robert Arthur. 


“UNDER 
MY 


SKIN” 


with 


John Garfield - Micheline Prelle 


20th Century-Fox 


* ON STAGE *® 


China Doll Revue 


featuring 


MING & LING and LEE MORTIMOR’S CHINA DOLLS 
Extra Added Attraction: LONG TACK SAM 


ROX 


7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
Doors Open 10:30 A.M. 
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Suspicion Is Rife 


that Senate bourbons are operating a quiet fili- 
buster—via cloakroom and committee deals—to 
keep a House measure favoring statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska bottled up in verbal alcohol. 
It appears that some members of America’s 
most exclusive gentlemen’s club cannot sleep 
uights at the prospect of a nut-brown Poly- 
nesian paddling into their august presence all! 
the way from Honolulu in an outrigger canoe. 
or a slant-eved Eskimo skidding into a commit- 

» hearing at the ‘head of a team of huskies and 


outing, “Mush!” 


story Is Grand 


1e! ry to treat it. But when the 


4 
New York ly N 


compares Harry Truman 

vith ce a, Nero and Louis XIV all in one 
aditorial We i’ 1 it’s PIVIN GOP speakers 
nore history than they can chew—from what 
her. th ire h neg a hard enough tim«¢ 
resting the news of the past two decades 
Wh pro ed the Ne to reach out for tw 
Romat fou balls and a French bunt was it 
cov it Washington parties are reachin 
rol c proportion l N was” kind 
ugh to list the cost of an average Capitol 
oiree at between $5.000 and $15,000, but we re- 
gret to report it offered no comparative sta- 
tistics on Caligula’s or Nero’s brawls. We sus- 


pan that News reporters are assiduously prob- 
ing the old Forum’s ruins for a copy of a typical 


aesarian budget. Happy digging, News! 


Mercy Is Life 


and not death, Dr. Hermann N. Sander has dis- 
covered. Acquitted after a trial so sensational! 
that it displaced mass rape from the front pages, 
Sander—or his case—then came up before a 
jury of his professional peers: the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society. This body dismissed the 
case with the observation that “human beings 
jare] subject to human errors of judgment,” 
and passed it on down to the Hillsboro County 
Medical Society, of which Dr. Sander is a mem- 
ber. It will only prove a point already made, 
namely, that society intelligently decided not to 
commit a “mercy killing” itself by punishing 
Dr. Sander any further. 


What a Land 


-no opportunity—no incentive—no free enter- 
prise. So complain our businessmen 364 days 
of the vear. But on the 365th they are strangely 
silent. We learned why the other day when 
General Motors announced that its $656,434,232 
in profits last year amounted to a 49 per cent 
increase over 1949. 





-—— Where the News Ends 





Missed Opportunities’ 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





tions dealing with foreign affairs pre- 

sumably know there is a cold war on. 
But one sometimes wonders whether there is 
a sufficient sense of urgency, a keen enough eye 
for opportunities to win local victories when 
occasions present themselves. 

Two conspicuous opportunities were missed 
in the United Nations, when 
a stronger American lead 
might have led to good re- 
sults. One is in the matter 
of branding the Soviet Union 
as the greatest slave state in 
history. Thanks largely to 
the untiring exertions of the 
AFL, very ably represented 
before the Economie and 
Social Council of the UN 
by Toni Sender, this sub- 
ject has been fully aired. 

Just recently Miss Sender laid before the 
Council photostatic copies of secret documents 
obtained from informants in the Gosplan 
(Soviet State Planning Administration). These 
documents show that the MVD is the biggest 
employer of labor in the Soviet Union, that it 
was assigned 14 per cent of appropriations for 
capital construction, a larger share than any 
other ministry obtained. Three-quarters of 
Soviet gold, forty per cent of Soviet chrome, 
one-eighth of Soviet timber is produced by 
slave labor under the conditions of appalling 
exploitation and inhumanity described by 
Vladimir Petrov, Jerszy Gliksman and the 
many other victims of this system who have 


M OST AMERICANS in responsible posi- 





been released or have escaped. 

Any self-respecting government certain of 
its innocence would not only have permitted, 
but demanded, a prompt and free investigation 
of the monstrous charge of enslaving many 
millions of human beings. By refusing to per- 
mit any such investigation the Soviet Union 
has pleaded guilty by default 

BUT WHAT the Economic and Social Council 
has done is dangerously close to nothing. It 
should have, had it been an alert guardian of 
the human rights which are mentioned so often 
in the UN Charter, set up a permanent fact- 
finding commission to hear and cross-question 
every person who claimed first-hand knowledge 


of the Soviet slave labor system. 





TALKED RED IN THE FACE 


Wallace for Atomic Talk. Asks Continuous 
Parley Until U.S., Soviet Ban Bomb. 


—Newspaper headline. 


Now Henry deparis from his hybrid barley 
To urge upon us a ceaseless parley... . 
Small gain may, however, be presupposed 
‘When mouths are open and minds are closed. 


WHAT'S THE RUSH? 


The Czech editor said he was so moved at 
the tributes to Stalin by ordinary people that 
“tears of emotion rushed into his eyes.” 


—News Item. 


Tears well up, it is true, from emotion, 
For instance from suddenly-felt devotion. 
But tears come also both with and after 
Feelings of pity. and long, loud laughter. 


Richard Armour. 

















The complete work of this fact-finding com- 
mission, accompanied by abridged summaries 
in pamphlet form, should then have been 
published under the authority of the United 
Nations, translated into every European and 
and Asiatic language, and given ‘the widest 
possible circulation. The known existence of 
large-scale slavery in the Soviet Union is one 
of the best propaganda weapons the Western 
powers possess. Yet it has been allowed to be- 
come rusty from disuse. 

Another deplorable example of a missed 
opportunity has been the passive acceptance 
of the Soviet boycott of the United Nations, a 
boycott designed to force the expulsion of 
Nationalist China from the organization. It 
would be hard to imagine a more arrogant 
demonstration of Soviet determination to force 
its minority will on the international organi- 
zation. 

For a period of years the United States, to- 
gether with the majority of member states of 
the UN, has been voting for the admission to 
that organization of Eire, Italy and several 
other states. Their admission has been blockea 
by the Soviet veto. The United States has 
never walked out of UN agencies or otherwise 
taken the attitude that if it couldn’t get its 
way, it wouldn’t play ball. 

The Soviet Union, by making its cooperation 


- depend on the exclusion of the Government of 


China, which is still recognized by most of the 
powers, has placed the UN in an intolerably 
humiliating position. Should the Soviet de- 
mand be complied with, it would be possible 
for the Kremlin to set up a puppet regime in 
any country that might be plagued with civil 
disorder and then announce that it would have 
nothing to do with the UN unless this regime 
were recognized. 

But the reaction to this Soviet challenge of 
the very fundamentals of international co- 
operation has been weak and confused. There 
has been an effort to hush up, to play down, 
to pretend it isn’t so. The intelligent course 
would have been to recognize the Soviet action 
as an opportunity, not a calamity. 


NOTICE SHOULD HAVE BEEN SERVED 
that if the Soviet Union and its satellites did 
not return within a short specified time limit, 
UN agencies would function without them and 
would proceed to such matters of business as 
the admission of new members. Such action 
would have regained the initiative for the free 
nations and confronted the Soviet rulers with 
an embarrassing dilemma. They would have 
been obliged either to quit their familiar 
“sulking in the tent” pose or to see measures 
which they could stop with their veto enacted 
in their absence. 

But instead of taking the vigorous, decisive 
action which the Soviet challenge called for, 
the tendency of the UN majority has been to 
plead and appease, to do nothing that would 
make it more difficult for the Soviet Union 
and its satellites to return. Of course, this 
method will yield no good results. An aggressor 
is never satisfied by a gesture of appeasement. 
A blackmailer always comes again. 

Meek acceptance by the UN of the present 
Soviet boycott is merely paving the way for 
new and still more impossible Soviet actions 
and demands. American failure to give a 
stronger lead on these two issues, condemna- 
tion of Soviet slave labor with a maximum of 
publicity and vigorous counter-action against 
the blackmailing Soviet boycott, is symptomatic 
of the tendency to regard the cold war indif- 
ferently. No chance to strike a blow should 
be overlooked. We shall never win this vital 
struggle by waiting for things to happen. We 
must make things happen. We must seize the 
initiative not only in the UN but in many 
other fields. 
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